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Every man his own canary 


“Mother, what is father crying 


about?” 

“He isn’t crying, Dicky—he’s sing- 
ing a hymn to Ivory Soap.” 

Under the circumstances, we feel 
that you should say nothing to Dad 
about his singing ability, for he has 
every reason to feel chipper. 

Like thousands upon thousands of 
other American fathers, he has 
learned to appreciate the unusual 
satisfaction and luxury of an Ivory 
bath. 

Ivory billows forth, at a touch, into 
lusty lather—thick and satisfying— 
that chums with your skin like an 
old friend, and purges every pore. 


A dash of water and this handsome 
lather vanishes like a straw hat in 
a strong wind. 

And Ivory floats! It dives not, 
neither does it dodge. It is the 
original and genuine self-finding 
soap. 

But bathing with Ivory is only .a 
good beginning. If you will carry 
out the Ivory idea through your day 
of business or sport, you will find 
that it applies with equal effective- 
mess to face-and-hands washing, 
shampooing, and even shaving! 
Truly, to use Ivory is to get a kick 
out of cleanliness. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, ©. 
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DUTY 
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place in the esteem 

of Calitornians has been 
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and it will be miintained 


by tull obedience to the 
obligation which it as- 
sumed with leadership. 
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MEN ARE SQUARE 


A Painting by Gerrit A. Beneker. 


Ir IS ONLY AS A LABOURER THAT MAN IS 
EITHER CAPABLE OF EDUCATION OR WORTHY 
OF IT. THE MEN OF SCIENCE, THE ARTISTS, 
THE POETS, THE PHILOSOPHERS, THE HEROES, 
THE SAINTS, THE CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 
AND THE CAPTAINS OF SALVATION —WHAT 
ARE THEY, IN THE LAST ANALYSIS, BUT HIGH- 
LY EDUCATED LABOURERS, FOUND MOST 
FREQUENTLY IN COMMUNITIES WHERE CUL- 
TURE AND LABOUR ARE WORKING IN ALLI- 
ANCE, LEAST FREQUENTLY WHERE THEY HAVE 
DRIFTED APART, AS, ALAS! THEY ARE DRIFT- 
ING IN THESE DAYS? THE GREAT TASK OF 
OUR TIMES, ONCE MORE, IS TO RE- 
UNITE THESE SEPARATED ELEMENTS. 


Dr. L. P. JACKS. 
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Labor at The picture and legend which constitute the 
Sesqui-Centennial frontispiece of this issue form the focal fea- 

ture of the American Federation of Labor 
booth at the Sesqui-Centennial. Both the artist and the philosopher 
interpret Labor through their specific mediums in a way that expresses 
the goal of our organized labor movement. “Men are Square’ was 
painted by Gerrit Beneker as an expression of mutual faith and trust 
between employers and employees. ‘In every man is the inherent de- 
sire to be square with his fellowmen,” says Mr. Beneker. “Smile at 
him and he will smile at you; frown upon him and he will frown at 
you; treat him square and he will come back square.” 

Understanding of this fundamental principle of human nature is 
expressed in an organized proposal that the trade union be permitted 
to give constructive service through cooperation with management to 
do better work as the means to gaining reciprocal advantages. Such 
an endeavor produces a workman that ‘“‘needeth not to be ashamed,” 
for the product of his labor is good and his life finds dignity in the 
order that controls in industry and the opportunity he has to become 
a skilled “highly educated laborer.” Education does not consist in 
knowledge but in self-activity in applying information and in dealing 
with situations so that the pathway of life shall steadily rise to higher 
levels. 

The quotation in which Dr. L. P. Jacks, Principal of Manchester 
College, of Oxford University, England, has so beautifully expressed 
the spirit of work which Labor would achieve in the world’s work. 
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hangs as a legend beneath the painting. The beautiful letters, the work 
of one of our greater printers, exemplify union of culture and labor. 

Other charts and pictures show the concrete results of Labor guid- 
ing its course by this high ideal. Our labor movement is a substantial 
federation of one hundred and seven national and international trade 
unions through whose offices more than twenty millions in union bene- 
fits to workers have been paid. The investments these central offices 
administer amount to more than thirty-five millions of dollars. Litera- 
ture on trade-union and workers’ education undertakings, pictures of 
union headquarters and of workers at work, convey supplementary 
information of what our unions have done and are trying to do. 

Trade unionism is an important national institution with a construc- 
tive service to render. We cannot render that service fully unless 
employers and the general public understand our motives and methods. 
Our Sesqui-Centennial exhibit aims to promote better understanding of 
our movement and its activities. Because we have confidence in our 
work, we feel sure acquaintance with it will bring us friends and sym- 
pathizers. 


Our Forty-sixth This annual meeting will be a gathering of 
Convention elected delegates authorized to speak for 

those who use the tools and control the ma- 
chinery of our nation’s industries. The deliberations of our conven- 
tion will directly concern the interests of about one-fourth of our popu- 
lation and indirectly the welfare of the whole nation. How dependent 
our nation is upon good industrial relations becomes evident in indus- 
trial strife or the failure of an important industrial undertaking. The 
labor policies potential in the development of our nation are threshed 
out in our annual conventions. 

What Labor thinks is an influential factor in national development. 
If Labor thinks its welfare can be attained only by wresting from an 
“employing class” control over industry or a greater share in its profits, 
the labor movement centers its attention upon strategy or force. The 
fight is all-important. However, if Labor thinks that poverty can be 
abolished only by production of things, it sees that the main oppor- 
tunity for progress lies in solving the problems of the workshop and 
increasing real wages. Production is a collective undertaking and 
Labor constitutes but one of the policy-determining factors. It is 
essential that the other groups as well as Labor are willing to co- 
operate in a program that means progress for all. 

For these reasons our annual conventions are important events 
where reports of the past year’s work are submitted for review and 
problems are considered for the purpose of developing plans for the 
future. 
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We have grave problems ahead. Now that management has begun 
to base control on a study of facts, our unions must have facts to sup- 
stantiate our proposals. This necessitates a new presentation of the 
case for Labor. Employers must be shown that they can profit from 
Labor’s cooperation. In the organizing field also this change is re- 
flected in the need for new methods and in terms in which to state 
the union’s appeal. The constructive work of the union must be so 
presented to unorganized workers as to gain their support and 
cooperation. 

The economic prosperity of the United States has challenged the 
attention of other countries that are sending both private and official 
missions to study our methods. This affords an additional opportunity 
for organized labor to demonstrate to these groups the significance 
of the contribution that our unions have made. Our methods and our 
activities are wide open for any inquiry. The hospitality of our con- 
vention is symbolic of our attitude upon all our records. Our con- 
vention doors are wide open to visitors and all business is transacted in 
open sessions. Reports and proceedings are published and available 
to all. We look forward to the Detroit convention as an oppor- 
tunity to render further service to the cause of Labor, to industry and 
to national welfare. 


Limitation Some weeks ago Secretary Kellogg voiced a 
of Armaments plea for new agreements to limit armaments 

and declared that the United States would 
work for further reductions, particularly of naval forces. To this 
declaration of policy the American labor movement gives unreserved 
endorsement. We believe the achievements of the Washington con- 
ference should be made the beginning of a continuous program. Our 
representatives in the Geneva conference on disarmament have 
Labor’s support in insisting upon a program limiting competitive 
naval armaments. 

A number of individuals have suggested a program by which our 
government could exert extraordinary influence for disarmament and 
at the same time accumulate intangible international assets of priceless 
value: The plan in brief is that we make international debts the basis 
for disarmament negotiations. It would be a most constructive invest- 
ment for us bringing release from wasteful expenditures and from the 
ill will of debtor nations against the creditor. European nations would 
be freed from an intolerable obligation. The negotiations would not 
sanction violation of contracts but would in themselves constitute 
specific recognition of obligation to repay loans. And finally the world 
would have the opportunity to test the strength of the spirit and prac- 
tice of living together without constant remedies in force. 
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An Alternative With the entrance of Germany, the League 
to War of Nations gains new strength and authority 

that assures new opportunities for service and 
development. Pessimists have regularly announced that each new 
critical problem that tried the League would bring dissolution. Each 
crisis has developed the spirit and ability to find a way forward and 
the League has steadily been finding its functions and its work. The 
League was planned and launched by the Allied nations of the World 
War. It first served them as a common conference center where 
mutual problems could be talked over and if possible adjusted. Regu- 
lar opportunities for personal discussion between nations of the world 
will do much for world peace. The conference table dissolves mis- 
understandings and distrust that isolation breeds. 

After the League had become an established custom and war settle- 
ments had been decided, a series of regional treaties providing mutual 
guarantees of neutrality and arbitration were negotiated at Locarno. 
The next step was the admission of Germany to the League. The last 
session of the League witnessed the election of Germany as a member 
of the League and the seating of her delegate. This historic event 
occurred on the twelfth anniversary of the battle of the Marne. Sit- 
ting in the League at Geneva for this official ceremony were men who 
had served their governments during the war. Because they had suf- 
fered that baptism of blood, they felt deeply the event which sym- 
bolized a great endeavor to build world agencies for an enduring 
peace. 

It is good to contrast this scene at Geneva with the madness at the 
Marne twelve years ago and to know that civilized men have returned 
to themselves and seek progress through the virtues of peace. 

The treaties of Locarno now become effective through the League 
of Nations. The lines which divided into warring ‘groups are wiped 
out with the admission of Germany to the counsels of the League. 
The world welcomes this historic testimony to the development of a 
new spirit in international relations. The spirit of conference and 
open sessions is wholesome and constructive. The world now has an 
alternative to war. 


Russian Trade The National Association of Manufacturers 

announces that one session of its annual meet- 
ing will be devoted to discussion of Russian trade prospects. This 
organization considered the problem adversely two years ago. The 
New York Journal of Commerce declares it ‘‘not strange that the 
Manufacturers’ Association thinks it worth while to look still further 
into the problem.” 
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Since the editor of the Journal of Commerce, Dr. H. Parker Millis, 
returned from Russia some weeks ago, that paper has inaugurated a 
definite campaign in the interests of trading with Russia. The special 
edition on Russia, which the journal issued recently, contains an article 
on Soviet concession which throws light on this agitation. L. Perlin, 
of the Russian Concessions Committee of Paris, says that the policy 
of attacking foreign capital in the form of concession was begun in 
1922, Russia has immense natural resources but little capital. Recog- 
nizing that foreign capital would not subject its funds to Soviet regu- 
lation, concessions were granted under the following conditions: 


“The very nature of each concession contract, promulgated in 
each case by the government as a special by-law, guarantees to 
the foreigner that the existing and future legislation will not 
affect the special privileges granted by the contract. A special 
clause guarantees that no confiscation, nationalization, or any 
other similar act can be passed regarding the enterprise or con- 
cession. Any decree of local authorities infringing upon the 
rights of the concessionaire, if such should happen, imposes upon 
the Central Soviet government the obligation to reimburse the 
concessionaire for the damages resulting therefrom.” 


Ninety concession contracts have been affirmed. Obviously the 
Soviet ‘‘statesmen”’ have no conscientious convictions on the subject 
of their new social system. While posing as advocates of a new 
order of social relations, they sell the national resources to foreigners 
under conditions subversive to responsible political authority for their 
own nation. 

We have seen the evils of extraterritoriality in China. Can we in 
good faith contribute to the development of analogous conditions in 
another country? 


Mutuality America’s workers believe that high wages 

constitute stepping stones to higher levels of 
living for themselves and their dependents. They know that wage 
increases have value only as they can be exchanged for commodities 
and opportunities. This exchange in turn is dependent upon increased 
productivity. Workers alone can not increase production. The pro- 
cesses of production are determined by management. Workers can 
contribute from their practical experiences if management agrees to 
such cooperation. 

Machine production is a collective undertaking. If all work together 
there may be perfect coordination without waste. If any group or 
individual insist upon going his own way, the total output slows 
down. 
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In order that there may be cooperation, there must be mutual confi- 
dence and understanding of each other’s point of view. Herein lies 
the necessity of explaining Labor’s ideals and hopes to employers, 
management and shop foremen. Those who control management 
have need to know what workers are thinking and why their program 
is what it is. 

If employers understand the constructive possibilities of trade 
unionism they will see that they have much more to gain from secur- 
ing the cooperation of unions than from fighting them. Opposition to 
union organizations involves considerable expense and the higher costs 
of production from workers restive under arbitrary control. When a 
better alternative is offered and management is convinced the plan is 
practicable, the majority will be more than glad to offer partnership 
in an endeavor to put production on a higher plane. Cooperation 
makes possible intelligent consideration of problems and decisions upon 
a basis of fact. Through cooperation the rule of reason replaces trial 
by force. 

This is the proposal America’s workers make to America’s em- 


ployers. 


The Vote When the United States government out- 
An Obligation lined its case against a former Attorney 

General of the United States and a former 
Alien Property Custodian, it charged that $441,000 in bribes were 
paid for the transfer of the German-owned American Metal Com- 
pany to its European owners. 

The scandals which the deeds of the corrupt group of politicians 
who were trafficking in our national resources have brought to our 
nation, are a challenge to democratic institutions and to the intelli- 
gence of our citizenry. Directly upon voters rests the responsibility 
to put in office honest men with the information that will enable them 
to deal with problems constructively despite self-interested individuals 
who will continue to try to manipulate decisions to their personal gain. 

Even more recent are the disclosures of the use of money to influ- 
ence senatorial elections. There is a real problem here for voters to 
secure efficient government in the interest of the people and to elect 
representatives qualified to accomplish that purpose. 

The coming election affords an opportunity to make progress in 
that direction. If every voter does not do his full duty, those who 
wish to use public offices for personal gain will control the offices. 
There is no neutral course. 

The privilege of living under a democratic government carries 
with it the obligation to prevent lowering of the spirit and ideals 
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and to contribute to the development of better methods of realizing 
them. Every voter must give time and study to the performance of 
this obligation. 

The first Tuesday in November every voter will be expected to 
take part in the selection of those who are to constitute our House 
of Representatives and one-third of our Senators. This election will 
be crucial in determining the character of national affairs during the 
next two years. 

Votes not cast may help those who make politics gainful occupa- 
tions. The election is an opportunity for those who are concerned 
with good government and those who are mindful of duties. 


Information for Professor Ripley of Harvard has made 
Stockholders another contribution to his educational cam- 

paign for adequate public accounting by stock 
companies in his last article in the Atlantic Monthly. The first point 
that Professor Ripley made in his campaign was that the voting privi- 
leges should be inseparable from ownership of stock. He pointed out 
the dishonesty in reserving voting rights for owners of favored classes 
of stock. 

In his second article he makes a case for regular and uniform ac- 
counting. 

Ownership is spreading over a very large group of stockholders. 
The National Industrial Conference Board recently reported a 
definite trend to collective ownership. These owners who put their 
money into a production undertaking have a right to adequate informa- 
tion on the business. 

With sale of stock to the public and an ownership which is really 
collective, management is morally obligated to make adequate and 
correct public reports. If management does not, it is automatically 
under suspicion of concealing facts that it does not think could stand 
publicity. 

Information for stockholders will enable them to safeguard in- 
vestments but will not result in interference with management, Pro- 
fessor Ripley thinks. People are much too busy with their own daily 
affairs to want to undertake unnecessary responsibilities. From his 
detailed store of information on corporation finance, Professor Ripley 
cites corporations and examples showing the inadequacy and mislead- 
ing character of corporation statements. The two essentials are the 
balance sheet which shows the condition of the company on any given 
date and the income account which gives a picture of the forces that 
produced present conditions. “At the threshold of intelligent corpo- 
rate publicity stands a clear distinction between capital and income— 
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the assurance that the property in being used is not being used up,” he 
warns. In other words, profits must be earned and not substracted 
from capital invested. 

Because many of the financial statements of corporations conceal 
rather than disclose real conditions by leaving out items or by using 
unexplained bases of valuation, Professor Ripley believes that only a 
Federal agency could bring about uniform public accounting. He 
holds that the Federal Trade Commission has authority to undertake 
this task. 

His suggestion is practical and in line with the best interests of 
stockholders and all others affected by the success of the corporate 
undertaking. 

Certainly trade unionists who are concerned to have facts as the 
basis for determining industrial problems are wholeheartedly for this 
proposal of uniform and adequate public accounting by corporations. 


Workers’ One of the significant features of our work- 
Education ers’ education undertakings is that members 

of unions turn to them for help on union or 
industrial problems. That our unionists feel a desire to do their work 
better is definite evidence of desire for personal development. Educa- 
tion is not passive learning but it is the self-activity necessary to get 
and apply information to specific situations. This turning of Labor 
to educational methods is revealing a deep current of the movement 
that is more fundamental than efforts to secure immediate material 
gains: the inherent human yearning for development. 

Because workers’ education undertakings serve this need, every 
union should undertake some type of educational work. Formal study 
classes are not always the best way. But if each union will find the 
problem it most needs to solve and bring information to bear upon 
finding the answer, out of such endeavors will develop the educational 
work best adapted to the needs of each union and there will be a wide 
variety of types. 

The fall months are the usual period for launching new educational 
work. We urge each union organization to launch some new endeavor 
during the coming weeks. 





INTER-ALLIED DEBTS AND AMERICA’S 
OPPORTUNITIES 


J. HeENrRy SCATTERGOOD 


First Chief of Friends’ Reconstruction Bureau of American Red Cross in France, and late 
member of Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania. 


HE post-war problems of 
Europe can be thought of in 
terms of a log jam with the 
floods piled up behind it of chaos, 
despair, bankruptcy, death and fears 
of new wars on a scale of which most 
Americans have had very little con- 
ception. The log jam had three key 


logs that had to be cut through to let 
it out under control—the first was 
Reparations, the second Inter-Allied 


Debts and the third Armaments. 

The first key log—Reparations— 
has been in part cut through by good 
workmen with good tools, working 
through the Dawes Plan. But even 
if the Dawes Plan can continue to 
succeed, and even if the problems of 
transferring the marks, which the 
Germans pay, into the other monies 
which the recipient nations wish to 
receive, can be solved, the reparation 
key log cannot be cut through all the 
way until the total of the bill against 
Germany is legally reduced. Prac- 
tically the Dawes Report does reduce 
it to one-third of what was fixed in 
1921 by the Reparations Commis- 
sion, but legally that subject was not 
allowed to be touched, nor was even 
the number of years allowed to be 
stated for which Germany must pay 
the annuities fixed by the plan. 
Hence, if interest were to be charged 


on the unreduced outstanding amount, 
Germany will be digging her own 
grave deeper and deeper every year, 
even after paying the full amounts 
that the Dawes experts calculated it 
would be possible for her to pay, un- 
less a reduction is legally provided 
for. 


Relation of Debt to Reparations 


Now the first key log of repara- 
tions has been so interlocked with the 
second key log of Inter-Allied debts 
that we could hardly expect a’ legal 
reduction of the total of reparations 
until there was first some legal dis- 
position of the Inter-Allied debt 
problem. Had the Allies any moral 
right to ask France, for example, to 
loosen her strangle hold on repara- 
tions and indemnities from Germany 
in one corner of the great chess- 
board, while the United States and 
England refused to loosen their 
strangle holds on Inter-Allied debts 
from France in the other corners? 
To France both are parts of her 
great financial problem. If we in the 
United States should have insisted 
on collecting from France all that we 
had a legal right to demand, we 
would take away from her more than 
a half, perhaps three-fourths, of all 
that she can ever realize from her 
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collections from Germany under the 
Dawes Plan in two generations, even 
if it does work one hundred per cent 
and even if the transfer problem can 
be solved,—which no economist has 
yet been willing to say can fully take 
place. And if we thus had demanded 
our part, England had just as much 
right—because her debts are on all 
fours with ours—to take another 
half of what France will ever get 
from Germany. And that meant in 
the last analysis that France would 
have to pay over to the United States 
and England about one and one- 
quarter times as much as she is ever 
going to get from Germany, and be 
left in the position of having to pay 
permanently out of her own pocket 
the full cost of the repairs of the 
devastated areas as well as her own 
share of the cost of the war. Now, 
it is not believable that the American 
people or the British people could 
have it in their hearts to treat France 
that way if they could really see in 
true perspective; certainly the mil- 
lions of soldiers who have served in 
the devastated areas and those of us 
who have helped in their reconstruc- 
tion, who know first hand what 
France has suffered, would not be so 
inclined. And this would be all the 
more true if we would not overlook 
the fact that about two-thirds of the 
debts due the United States were be- 
fore the Armistice and were for 
common war purposes; if we would 
not pass over the fact that almost all 
the debts were spent in this country 
and that profits were made on them. 
And would not all this still be true 
even if the debts could be fully re- 
paid to us? 

No wonder then that there had 
been general acquiescence in the Debt 
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Commission’s agreements to make 
large reductions in the interest rates, 
especially in the cases of Italy and 
France. 


Reductions Inevitable 


That the Inter-Allied debts due 
the United States could ever be fully 
repaid in any way that we would be 
willing to accept, is a question only 
too real to economists. Even the 
general public is now gradually awak- 
ening to the fact that such payments 
must be very largely made in goods 
or services, both of which we shall 
be reluctant to receive. And this will 
apply even to the reduced amounts 
fixed in the settlements already nego- 
tiated by the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion. And yet what statesman or 
politician in this country is willing to 
tell the facts frankly to the American 
people and help them really to see 
the whole situation in its world per- 
spective? Inter-Allied debts in this 
country form exactly the same prob- 
lem for our public men here as the 
reparation problem has been to the 
public men of France. Only grad- 
ually is it politically possible that the 
bitter and disappointing realities can 
be unfolded to the people. Sooner 
or later we, too, must realize that with 
Inter-Allied debts, as with repara- 
tions, it is not a question of what may 
be needed or what it may be thought 
should be repaid, but that it is a ques- 
tion of what can be done. Even 
after the debts are fully acknowl- 
edged and perhaps refunded, in effect 
a “Dawes Pian” for them will have 
to be provided, if the problems of 
exchange and transfer are to be 
solved. And in the end extensive 
liquidations of the war will have to 
be faced even by the victorious na- 
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tions, just as they have already been 
the lot of the countries which were 
defeated. The real facts and eco- 
nomic laws will have to be met, and 
just exactly as a business man re- 
luctantly gets out his red ink bottle 
at the end of the year and crosses off 
his bad debts, so the world is already 
beginning the process and before it 
finishes will have to use, not a bottle, 
but a barrel of red ink to liquidate 
most of the internal and the external 
losses with their hopeless economic 
problems that have come out of the 
war. 


Not Cancellation of Debts for 
Nothing 


Now, does that mean with the 
United States that we must or should 
cancel the Inter-Allied debts? Per- 
sonally I do not think so, in spite of 
the difficulties and improbabilities of 
their collection. I fully agree that 
the first step has rightly been to estab- 
lish clearly their legality and their 
recognition by the debtor nations, 
and then to proceed from that point. 
No doubt there will be ample oppor- 
tunities and demands in the future for 
further reductions beyond those al- 
lowed in the settlements already 
made. The leverage of these Inter- 
Allied debts gives us a power at all 
times that no nation in history has 
ever had in like amount before; and 
it surely should not have been nor 
should it now be surrendered or can- 
celed for nothing. 

All roads will lead, as they have 
led, directly to Washington. It has 
already been pointed out how the 
French road leads there. And so 
also with the British. England has 
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long seen the realities of the situa- 
tion more than we have; three years 
ago she came to the point of being 
willing to reduce her claims for 
reparations from Germany and for 
Inter-Allied debts due her from her 
Allies so that the total of these two 
would be as much as and no more 
than she has to pay to the United 
States. With Italy it is the same— 
she can never collect in reparations as 
much as she owed in Inter-Allied 
debts. Hence the way the second key 
log of Inter-Allied debts can be cut 
depends on how we use our tools at 
Washington. It can never be done 
as a world-wide proposition unless we 
start it and do it in a big way. 

Now, the American people should 
never consent to cancellation of the 
Inter-Allied debts without considera- 
tion. And this is especially the case 
if the credits so created in Europe 
should go into new bullets and make 
possible new wars over there. But, 
on the other hand, if our leaders 
could develop a new proposition that 
could be put up to our country with 
an appeal to the generosity and 
idealism that are latent in our hearts 
and ready to be once more stirred,— 
if we could be Jed, not threatened or 
driven—if the proposition could be 
shaped in some practical form and be 
presented under bold leadership to 
the American people by which we 
could trade off those debts for a 
world-wide settlement that could cut 
all three key logs in the log jam, 
would we not only recognize that 
such a settlement would be better 
than money, but also support and 
welcome it? 
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Trading Off of Inter-Allied Debts 
for Constructive Policies for 
W orld Settlement 


The time is sure to come when the 
burdens of even the reduced debt set- 
tlements must be again faced. Under 
these settlements the early years call 
for relatively light payments that 
perhaps can be met. But the real 
economic and international problems 
involved, both in Reparations and in 
Inter-Allied debts, will assert them- 
selves as the heavier payments of 
later years fall due. In the present 
political situations in the United 
States and Europe, the agreements 
already negotiated have probably 
been all that could have been pos- 
sible, but does anyone, even of those 
who made these agreements, really 
expect them to be carried out through 


the period of two generations, with- 


out further changes? The time is 
sure to come—and let us pray that it 
may be soon—when we can call a 
second Washington Conference, at 
which the debtor and creditor nations 
will sit around the table to solve these 
economic and internationally woven 
problems. At that time, as indeed it 
is now, it will be the United States 
that will hold the ace cards and will 
be able through the leverage of these 
Inter-Allied debts, and through our 
reservoir of credits, our financial, 
economic and moral strength, to get 
almost anything in the way of con- 
structive world policy if only we 
know what we want ourselves. We 
must therefore first have a construc- 
tive foreign policy. Second, we must 
be ready when such a conference 
comes, to go into it not empty handed 
and anxious only to receive, but, on 
the other hand, ready to give up, pro- 
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vided others will also make sacrifices. 
Why was the first Washington con- 
ference such a success? It was be- 
cause Secretary Hughes had worked 
out a constructive plan under which 
we were ready to give up so many 
battleships, provided the others did 
the same; and it seized the imagina- 
tion of the world and was irresistible. 
Now, again, in a second Washington 
conference it would be our great op- 
portunity again to present to the 
world a plan under which we would 
be willing to trade off the debts due 
us for a quid pro quo in the shape of 
a general world settlement involving 
the cutting of all three key logs, 
namely, the reduction of reparations, 
the reduction of Inter-Allied debts all 
round and the reduction of arma- 
ments. 

Such a general settlement will be 
necessarily a matter for experts and 
diplomatists to work out. Perhaps 
it is too early politically to be specific, 
but already there are many signs to 
indicate that a settlement may be 
eventuated on the lines of private in- 
vestors in various countries (but 
chiefly the United States) purchasing 
the German Reparation Bonds, se- 
cured by the German railways and in- 
dustries, totaling sixteen billion gold 
marks, that is the equivalent of four 
billion doilars. These amounts in 
cash would then be immediately avail- 
able to the allied nations for repara- 
tions, and could also in turn be used 
by them for immediate payment to 
the United States for their Inter- 
Allied debts due us. In conjunction 
with cancellation of all other Inter- 
Allied debts and with minor neces- 
sary adjustments for accomplishing a 
fair equalization we could then ac- 
cept these combined payments in full 
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settlement. The present value of 
such cash would off set much larger 
long-time installments at low rates of 
interest, so that such an all-around 
settlement, even with its reductions, 
would be a good one to all concerned. 
It would clean the international slate 
and make possible for the world a 
fresh financial start. The only pay- 
ments for the future would be by 
Germany and these would be to 
private investors and well within Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. Further- 
more, Reparations and Inter-Allied 
debts would be removed from poli- 
tics and from international conten- 
tions and bitterness. The United 
States could well afford to offer to 
make such a settlement, especially if 
it were combined, as it should be, with 
a plan for the reduction of arma- 
ments. And by such a proposal we 
could regain the good-will of the 
world. 


Americas’ Opportunity 


That Europe has been valiantly 
trying to work out the security prob- 
lem, preliminary to reduction of arma- 
ments, must be evident from the pro- 
posals of the Geneva Protocol of 
1924, from the Locarno Treaties, 
and from the entrance of Germany 
into the League of Nations. Europe 
is ready to be molded into some new 
form of cooperative effort if only 
the potter can be found bold enough 
and constructive enough to undertake 
the task. To change the figure, the 
world has been balancing in the scale 
between the old method and the com- 
pletion of some new plan of coopera- 
tion. Can anyone doubt that the 
scale will tilt on the side into which 
the United States throws its weight? 
And just as the dark side is that mil- 
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lions of people in all countries are 
cynically turning back again to the 
old method of war preparedness and 
new alliances, so the bright side is 
that more millions of people than 
ever before in every country have 
come to realize that in that old 
method there is nothing but suicide, 
that there is not a chance of solving 
the highly complex and dangerous 
problems of Europe and of the world 
except by the method of cooperation 
and through further perfection of the 
machinery for peace. 

Now, the searching question for all 
of us in the United States to ask our- 
selves is, Are we doing our part in 
leading toward this great goal? For 
decades it has always been the policy 
of the United States to lead the world 
in every movement toward world 
cooperation, toward arbitration, to- 
ward the World Court, toward the 
idea of the League of Nations. And 
yet now, through the effects of poli- 
tics and partisan and personal squab- 
bles, the United States since the war 
has not only not led in this procession, 
but has had too little place in it alto- 
gether. Others have been leading 
the procession in the place we ought 
again to occupy. 

I believe there are millions of 
people in our country who would wel- 
come the kind of leadership that 
would again put the United States in 
its rightful place as the active head 
of the world’s procession in all co- 
operative movements for peace, who 
would rejoice to see partisan politics 
stop at the three-mile limit, as far as 
our foreign affairs are concerned, and 
who would support a constructive 
program of utilizing our Inter-Allied 
debts as a leverage upon the world 
situation to secure a general all 
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around settlement of the three key 
log problems. 

“To whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required.” If we turn 
to the world merely the hard face of 
the creditor, we shall have little effect 
in promoting the great moves for- 
ward for constructive peace; but, on 
the other hand, as the old proverb 
has it, 

As in water face answereth face, 

So the heart of man to man, 
if we turn to the world that has been 
longing and expecting great things of 
us the face of the big brother, kindly 
and willing to help on right lines, is 
there any reason to doubt what the 
response will be, or that we could not 
secure, as I have said, almost any- 
thing we want in constructive world 
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policy if only we know what we want 
ourselves? 

Our leaders cannot lead much 
faster than the people follow, so do 
not let us put all the blame on our 
leaders. Let us all—leaders and 
people together—blame ourselves 
that we have not yet since the war 
done our full share in cooperating 
with the other nations in working out 
the great problems that must be 
solved. 

May our leaders be bold enough 
to teach us and lead us so that we 
may again do our full part in work- 
ing for that better day and in trying 
to make real the ideals that the boys 
died for, that everybody sacrificed 
for and that the peoples of all na- 
tions expected that the war would 
bring. 


NEW ENGLAND 


There are rocks, like grass, hiding the soil. 
“Row them up in a long wall.” 


There’s a harsh rack of bitter snow. 
“Make yourself ready: this will go.” 


There are runty shrubs, and thickets of trees. 
“Your fire and ax will talk to these.” 


Winter comes soon, and the ears still green. 
“Let others do your harvesting.” 


We fade; dark stunted hordes come tumbling. 
“Fade, then, without grumbling.” 


Why should we strain over this bleak sod? 
“Labor—the rest to tomorrow, and God.” 


CLEMENT Woop. 





THE MILK DRIVERS FIND THE WAY 
Bupp L. McKILLIPs 


Associated Editor, Minneapolis Labor Review. 


T was close to evening of a Sep- 
tember day in 1919 and the 
strike headquarters of the Min- 

neapolis Milk Drivers’ union was 
filling with men who were slowly fil- 
tering in from the picket lines which 
stretched around every creamery 
plant in the city. It had been a par- 
ticularly trying day at one of the 
creameries—one picket had been as- 
saulted by a gang of thugs, and every 
attempt was being made by the “open 
shoppers” to destroy the morale of 
the strikers. 

One by one the pickets straggled 
in, signed the strike roll. and then 
stood around in little groups, digest- 
ing the crop of wild rumors that in- 
variably springs up daily during every 
labor controversy. The door of 
strike headquarters opened and 
another picket dragged himself in 
and dropped into a chair, where he 
sat wearily, listening to the latest gos- 
sip. 

“The strike would be settled to- 
morrow—strikebreakers were being 
imported from Chicago—four men 
had quit at the plant . 
So-and-So said such-and-such would 
happen if this-and-that was not done 
at once.”” Rumors, and more rumors. 

The tired picket listened to the 
talk for a few minutes and then de- 
livered himself of words to this effect : 








“Listen fellows, if we owned our 
own creamery we wouldn’t be both- 
ered with strikes and lockouts. No 
one would be telling us to drop our 
union cards or get off the job.” 

The remark was greeted by a more 
or less general burst of laughter from 
nearby groups. 

“Yes, and if your aunt had whisk- 
ers she’d be your uncle—if we all had 
a million dollars we wouldn’t need to 
drive milk wagons—if Christmas 
came on the Fourth of July, Santa 
Claus would have to sell his reindeer 
and buy a Ford truck.” These and 
other “wise cracks” at the expense of 
the man building castles (or cream- 
eries) in Spain. 

Next day one of the pickets told 
another of the happening of the pre- 
vious evening. Somehow it did not 
seem half as funny then as it did the 
day before. 

“Well, why not start a place of our 
own and work for ourselves. It’s 
worth thinking about,” the picket 
said. 

By the end of the week the sugges- 
tion had lost any savor of the humor- 
ous, and members of the union were 
seriously discussing the possibility of 
the union conducting its own milk 
distributing plant. The idea had 
ceased to be a joke—even the name 
of the man who suggested it was for- 
gotten. To this day it is not known 
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to whom the credit belongs for origi- 
nating the idea of the Franklin Co- 
operative Creamery Association. 
Whoever first broached the subject 
has been too modest to step out and 
claim the credit for the idea. 

At the next union meeting the mat- 
ter of a union-owned creamery was 
brought on the floor, and a committee 
consisting of Harold I. Nordby, Carl 
N. Norlander, C. Rudolph Nelson, 
Anton Swanson and Joe Flor was 
elected to investigate possibilities 
along this line. Edward Solem, then 
business agent of the union, worked 
with this committee. 
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was settled and enthusiasm for a 
union-owned dairy had cooled con- 
siderably. There were, however, some 
enthusiasts who would not “‘cool off” 
and they kept the idea alive, forming 
a cooperative association and incor- 
porating under the Minnesota state 
laws. 

In September, 1920—a year from 
the time when the idea was first 
broached—actual construction work 
on a dairy plant was started. Only 
$27,000 worth of stock had been sub- 
scribed, and prospects did not look 
very promising. Then the milk deal- 
ers of Minneapolis had another at- 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF OFFICES AND MAIN PLANT OF FRANKLIN 
COOPERATIVE CREAMERY 


The first attempt of the committee 
to acquire a creamery for the union 
met with failure. They tried to buy 
a plant already in operation, but the 
employers, hearing of the proposed 
transaction, formed a pool and 
bought up the plant before the union 
could act. In the meantime the strike 


tack of “‘open shopitis” and declared 
another lockout against the union. 
This lockout turned public interest to 
the cooperative creamery and in less 
than 60 days more than $100,000 
worth of stock had been sold. 

On March 25, 1921, the Franklin 
Cooperative Creamery opened for 
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business. Eighteen wagons and 
trucks went out with their first loads 
of milk and other dairy products. 
Business came with a rush, taxing the 
capacity of the plant to the limit, and 
in three months it was necessary to 
build an addition to the plant, dou- 
bling its capacity. Every trades 
unionist in Minneapolis was boosting 
for Franklin Cooperative products 
and it was soon necessary to erect 
another plant. The new creamery, 
much larger than the first, was built 
in North Minneapolis, across the city 
from the parent dairy, and opened 
for business in November, 1922. 
Both plants are now running at full 
capacity and did a total sales business 
of $3,533,175-12 in 1925. In that 
year 28,300,000 dairy units were 
sold. (A dairy unit is a bottle of 
milk, cream or buttermilk, a pound of 


butter, package of cheese or gallon 


of ice cream.) One hundred and 
seventy-six milk routes were being 
operated on January 1, 1926, and 420 
men and women are now employed 
on full time. Every employee of the 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery is a 
member of some labor union affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Figures are often wearisome, but 
in the case of the Franklin Coopera- 
tive, statistics weave themselves into 
romance. The value of property 
owned by the Association (after de- 
ducting a considerible sum for depre- 
ciation) amounts to $1,205,031.48. 
The balance sheet of March 31, 1926 
(sent to every stockholder, employee 
and patron), shows other assets, 
bringing the total worth of the Frank- 
lin Cooperative to $1,498,810.22. 
Seven per cent dividend was paid on 
all stock at the end of 1925. Since 
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the very start, Franklin stock has 
paid regular dividends. 

Much could be written regarding 
the difficulties which the Franklin Co- 
operative has had to overcome— 
milk price wars, unfair business tac- 
tics, and cut-throat competition, but 
the officials and employees of the As- 
sociation stuck together and weath- 
ered all storms. Every executive of 
the Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
knows from actual experience what it 
is to get up at ghastly hours of the 
morning and go out on a milk route. 
When the institution started, pessi- 
mists predicted that it would fail be- 
cause the officials were lacking in 
business experience. The officials ad- 
mitted that their business experience 
consisted of getting up early in the 
morning to pilot one or two horses, 
deliver milk, collect cash and, in a 
few instances, they could pasteurize 
milk and make butter. Their attor- 
neys suggested that they could hire 
“big brains” if it was found that they 
were lacking in that respect. Organ- 
ized labor can well be proud of the 
fact that it was not necessary to go 
outside of the ranks of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ union to secure “big 
brains” to conduct the Franklin Co- 
operative. 

The Franklin Cooperative Cream- 
ery Association, however, has done 
much more for the organized labor 
movement than just to operate the 
largest milk distributing plant in the 
Northwest, and the largest consum- 
ers’ cooperative creamery in the 
world! It should also be stated that 
in addition to its two large creamery 
and ice cream plants, the Franklin 
Cooperative maintains two mammoth 
barns (the last word in equestrian 
palaces), wagon shops where all de- 
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factured, paint shops, blacksmith 
shops, harness shops, a completely 
equipped garage and two cafeterias. 
All 100 per cent unionized! But the 
activities of the Franklin Coopera- 
tive do not stop at the production 
and distribution of dairy products, or 
the other activities allied to the in- 
dustry. They include such enter- 
prises as a Cooperative Training 
School—giving both complete instruc- 
tion in all phases of the cooperative 
movement, business management, ac- 
counting, salesmanship, etc.—a health 
clinic for malnourished children, a 
glee club, male chorus, band, orches- 
tra and baseball team. 

The Training School is in session 
for a period of six weeks each year 
and is attended by men and women 
from the labor movement of Minne- 
sota and neighboring states. Tuition 
fees are so low that the cost of attend- 
ing this school is practically nil. The 
sessions are held in the Association’s 
spacious auditorium which is also 
used for educational moving pictures, 
lectures, amateur performances, 
dances and other activities of this 
nature. 

The Franklin Clinic is in charge of 
a social nurse and a physican who is 
a specialist in children’s diseases. 
Treatment continues until each little 
patient is again normal physically. 

The Franklin Cooperative Male 
Chorus ranks among the first of 
Northwest vocal organizations. 


Every singer in the chorus is a mem- 
ber of Milk Drivers and Dairy Em- 
ployees Union, No. 471. Music crit- 
ics on Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Du- 
luth newspapers have been lavish in 
their praise of the Franklin Coopera- 
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tive Male Chorus. James Davies, 
Minneapolis Tribune critic, refused 
to believe the chorus was composed 
of milk drivers until he was shown 
several of its members busy deliver- 
ing milk in the Loop district during 
the daytime. 

Six years ago the Minneapolis Milk 
Drivers’ union was a handful of men, 
walking the picket lines, battling for 
the right to hold union membership. 
Today it is next to the largest union 
in Minneapolis. Wages and work- 
ing standards have been raised for 
all dairy workers in the city, the qual- 
ity of milk has been improved to a 
point where infant mortality in Min- 
neapolis has been definitely lowered. 
By operating on less than 4 per cent 
margin of profit, the Franklin Co- 
operative has also materially lowered 
the price of milk. 

A few years ago they laughed at 
the “crazy dream” of a tired picket. 
Today, a million dollars worth of 
property, sales amounting to more 
than three million dollars a year, and 
a wealth of good will that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. These 
are the echo of that laugh in strike 
headquarters on that gloomy day in 
September, 1919. 

















STATE FEDERATIONS OF LABOR AND 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


SPENCER MILLER, JR., 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau 


HE federal principle of govern- 

ment which so distinctly charac- 

terizes our constitutional system 
was the principle equally upon which 
the American Federation of Labor 
itself was developed. As the state 
governments represent the adminis- 
trative units in our federal govern- 
ment, so do the state federations of 
labor form the administrative units 
in the American trade-union move- 
ment. 

It follows, then, that any new and 
important national labor policy will 
find its expression in some form or 
another through the state federations 
of labor. As the particular policy be- 
comes a matter of increasing interest 
to the trade-union movement locally, 
state federations will increasingly 
provide in their statewide programs 
for its promotion. 

Within the past three years the 
state federations of labor have come 
to take a more active leadership in 
the promotion of workers’ education. 
The authority for this activity may 
be found first in the report of the 
Committee on Education which was 
adopted unanimously by the American 
Federation of Labor at its forty-first 
annual convention in Portland, Ore., 
in October, 1923. The recommenda- 
tion of this committee, of which Wil- 


educational director. 
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liam Green was chairman, was as fol- 
lows: 


“That we recommend that each 
state federation of labor establish a 
permanent education department and 
provide an educational director to co- 
operate actively with the Workers 
Education Bureau in providing more 
adequately for the educational needs 
of the organized workers in every 
state in the United States.” 


The Pennsylvania State Federation, 
which as early as 1921 had made pro- 
visions for the employment of a trav- 
eling tutor, was the first state to 
create an educational department and 
employ a full-time educational direc- 
tor. The California State Federa- 
tion of Labor followed by entering 
into a joint and cooperative relation- 
ship with the University of Cali- 
fornia for the employment of a state 
The state of 
Colorado, where the workers’ educa- 
tion movement had a particularly 
flourishing start in the city of Denver, 
made provisions for an educational 
director. In the fall of 1924 the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor 
through its executive committee asked 
the assistance of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau in providing for an ac- 
tive educational director. The Bu- 
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reau designated a man to act in this 
capacity who spent in all six months 
in that capacity. A similar arrange- 
ment for a shorter period of time was 
entered into in Massachusetts. Fol- 
lowing the important endorsement at 
the El] Paso convention of the Fed- 
eration of the provision for financing 
the Bureau, a new impetus was given 
to this work for both National and 
International Unions as well as State 
Federations of Labor. 

In the states of Wyoming and 
Colorado an interstate director in 
workers’ education was employed to 
devote his time to the work of the 
two states. In Arkansas and in IIli- 
nois the secretary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor was given the title 
of educational director. In Okla- 
homa a special arrangement was en- 
tered into with the State University 
for this work. 

The year 1926 thus far marks a 
most notable increase of interest in 
the subject of workers’ education by 
state federations all over the country. 
The assertion of President Green that 
workers’ education has become a “new 
arm of the Federation,” has quick- 
ened interest on all sides. 

Among the first state conventions 
where the subject of workers’ educa- 
tion was stressed with particular em- 
phasis was in Pennsylvania which 
stands at the very forefront in this 
movement. In that state there are 
in addition to a full-time state educa- 
tional director, local directors in 
Philadelphia and in District Two of 
the United Mine Workers with head- 
quarters in Clearfield. “I do not hesi- 
tate to say,’ wrote President Maurer 
in his report to the convention, “that 
I believe the most important thing in 
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the labor movement today is workers 
education. More than ever before 
we have come to realize that knowl- 
edge is power, and that until the work- 
ers have knowledge they will lack one 
of the most important elements in the 
power to deal with the employer and 
to solve the problems of their organi- 
zations.” 

In the state of Colorado, which has 
been one of the most aggressive West- 
ern states in promoting workers’ edu- 
cation, provision was made at the re- 
cent convention, which was held in 
June, for a most complete program of 
adult education for the membership 
of labor throughout the state, from 
lecture programs in the local unions 
up to and including the provision for 
an interstate director of workers’ edu- 
cation. The general policy of the 
state federation of labor on educa- 
tion is to be entrusted to a committee 
on workers’ education which it was 
recommended “should be composed 
of five members to be appoined by 
the president of the state federa- 
tion of labor, and to be enlarged by 
the president in accordance with the 
expansion and needs of the educa- 
tional program. Workers’ education 
deserves the undivided support of 
every workingman and woman in this 
state,”’ continues the report. 

Another of the Rocky Mountain 
states which this year has made an 
enviable record in workers’ education 
is Wyoming. With the services of a 
state director they have enrolled up- 
wards of six hundred students in 
classes in all of the more important 
cities and towns in this state and a 
number of the smaller mining com- 
munities. With the enthusiastic back- 
ing of the president of the state fed- 
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eration of labor and a group of dele- 
gates at the convention that knew 
from experience what the work had 
meant to them, they were in a posi- 
tion to listen with sympathy to the 
stimulating report of their director 
that closed with these words: ‘‘Work- 
ers’ education is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the workers that has ever 
been theirs since workers desired a 
place and a fair chance in the world.” 
The report of their education com- 
mittee which was adopted at their bi- 
ennial convention proved to be an his- 
toric document. Numbered among 
the twenty sections which constituted 
the recommendations of the commit- 
tee, was a provision for the joint em- 
ployment of a Director of Workers’ 
Education in conjunction with the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor. 
This recommendation has already 
been carried into effect and such a di- 
rector is already at work devoting his 
entire time to this task. Under the 
able leadership of this man, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the move- 
ment will receive an additional incen- 
tive during the coming year. 

The Montana State Federation of 
Labor added its support to a 
thoroughgoing program of workers’ 
education. The report which was 
adopted lays the foundation for an 
activity which the officers purpose to 
carry forward subject to the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions. Iowa 
went on record as well for extension 
of the idea throughout the state. 

In the month of July the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor, which 
held in April of this year the first 
educational conference ever sponsored 
by a state federation of labor, added 
to its progressive record by adopting 


a program which was far-reaching in 
its probable consequence. One item 
alone deserves special mention—the 
decision to hold a two weeks’ institute 
next summer on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin to discuss 
labor problems within the state. 

The State Federation of Ohio, 
which had an acting educational di- 
rector for six months in 1924-25, 
authorized the employment of a di- 
rector of education in the field when 
funds would permit. In Washington, 
two representatives of the Bureau 
presented the need to the delegates 
and succeeded in securing the conven- 
tion’s decision to appoint a committee 
to investigate the matter and report 
on ways and means “for financing an 
educational director for the State 
Federation of Washington.” 

During the month of August the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, which has approved this move- 
ment at successive conventions, gave 
a generous portion of time to the con- 
sideration of workers’ education and 
a statewide program. Furthermore 
it elected as president for the ensuing 
year the secretary of the Boston 
Trade Union College and one of the 
most active trade unionists in the state 
in promoting workers’ education. The 
Minnesota Federation likewise re- 
sponded to this general support of 
education by adopting at its Hibbing 
convention a plan of educational co- 
operation within the state and with 
the neighboring state of Wisconsin 
that is bound to produce some inter- 
esting results. 

South of the Mason and Dixon 
line, the State Federation of North 
Carolina at its annual convention 
moved into the ranks of states which 
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are giving this matter first considera- 
tion. The report which was unani- 
mously adopted includes among its 
various provisions that a state educa- 
tional director be appointed whose 
duties shall be “merged with that of 
the legislative representative and per- 
haps the state organizer for the first 
year or so, and that funds for his em- 
ployment be secured through the in- 
crease of per capita tax or such other 
manner as may seem expedient to the 
officials of the state federation of 
labor.” 

When the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor met at Niagara Falls 
in the fourth week of August, a re- 
port was made of the educational pro- 
gram of labor as carried on at Brook- 
wood and of its relation to the whole 
workers’ educational movement. 

The State Federation of Nevada 
in advance of their convention under- 
took active affiliation with the Work- 
ers Education Bureau and suggested 
one representative who would be fully 
qualified to serve as educational direc- 
tor. 

What may be the full report of the 
state federations during the month 
of September will not be known finally 
until this issue of the AMERICAN FEp- 
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ERATIONIST is off the press. Judging 
from the interest expressed in the 
states of Arizona, Kentucky, and IIli- 
nois, some constructive programs 
should be forthcoming. As _ the 
president of the Arizona Federation 
expressed it, ““We have a great need 
for a director of education in this 
state.’ And this seems to be almost 
universal testimony from the presi- 
dents of state federations of labor. 

In addition to the states whose con- 
ventions have taken or purpose to take 
definite action for the creation of an 
educational department and selecting 
an educational director, there has 
probably not been a convention where 
the use of the educational method has 
not been discussed as a part of con- 
structive labor policy. It is the grow- 
ing conviction of Labor that the path 
of its advance is in education. In five 
years it has been estimated that every 
state federation of labor will have its 
own educational department and its 
own educational director to coordi- 
nate all of its manifold activities. 
The remarkable record of the year 
1926 in this direction is a prophecy of 
Labor’s destiny in American life when 
it has fully accepted the principles and 
methods of education. 





LEAVES 


Leaves do three things 

And do them well: 

Grow patiently, unmurmuring, 
Through long hours; 

Flare scarlet and gold, 
Making themselves radiant 


For dying; 


And fall silently, 


To hover over sleeping flowers 
In dim forgotten graves. 


Rutu E. Hopkins. 
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In writing an article for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST some months ago, Professor William 
Z. Ripley, of Harvard University, offered this suggestion to Labor: Why might not the labor 
bank or something like the new investment trusts, which are springing up everywhere for 
the service of the general public, take a hand in the business of investments for workers. 
Professor Ripley recommended investment only under conditions of freedom to buy and sell 
as any other stockholder with voting rights. He suggested the possibility of organization for 
worker stock owners with concentration of cumulative voting power for winning consideration 
in the councils of the company. A number of labor men and students of labor problems were 


asked to comment on Professor Ripley’s suggestion. 


terest the proposed article be- 

cause of my having come in con- 
tact with so many cases where the 
so-called employee investment plan is 
used by corporations like the Bell 
Telephone Company and large power 
companies to make their employees 
stockholders in their firms with the 
avowed purpose of helping them to 
save and provide them with solid in- 
vestment with the ulterior purpose of 
tying them to the company so that 
their allegiance to the labor union 
might grow less in importance. 

This subject matter is handled 
skillfully in this article, but is not as 
strong a warning as I would like to 
see, although I realize that my view- 
point in this matter is colored some- 
what by my knowledge of the prac- 
tices of the big companies in this 
direction. I can not agree that 
“viewed in the longest prospective, 
there is an element of encouragement 
in the spread of this movement if it 
can be guided through safe channels”’. 
Knowing as I do the past practices of 
some of the corporations selling stock 
to employees, I am convinced that the 
company at all times has what they 
consider the proper safeguards against 


[mae read with very much in- 


Their suggestions follow.—Eprror. 


any labor stockholders ever being able 
to place any man on their board of 
directors, even as an observer, which 
I agree would be a wonderful in- 
fluence, if it could be accomplished. 

Considering the whole article I be- 
lieve it sound, if coupled with a sug- 
gestion that labor organizations 
might really be of service to their 
members by furnishing them at their 
request information as to investments 
that are thoroughly sound and yield 
the highest possible return with the 
minimum of speculative features. 

We have conducted such a service 
for our members for some time past 
and have been called upon in a great 
number of instances to suggest proper 
and sound investments. So far the 
membership have had no cause for 
complaint, even in a single instance. 
Inasmuch as we have always tried to 
point out the difference between stock 
ownership and management, we can 
not consistently subscribe to the doc- 
trine that there are good monopolies 
selling their stock to employees and 
others who are not. Because our ex- 
perience has led us to believe that the 
campaign to create so-called employee 
ownership is all for the purpose of 
tying each man more closely to his 
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job in the hopes of some little return 
on the stock he holds in the company, 
we view the whole practice as vicious 
from a trade union standpoint at least, 
and done principally for the purpose 
of creating so-called loyal employees. 
J. P. Noonan, President, 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 


I have read with interest Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s article on stock-shar- 
ing or stock-selling plans. I know 
very little about the subject, but from 
the little I do know, I am inclined to 
agree with him in most of what he 
writes. It is my impression, however, 
that a much larger number of the 
plans in effect have “strings tied to 
them” than one would infer from 
Professor Ripley’s statements. No 
doubt he has investigated much more 
widely than I, but I have found few 
instances in which the amount of stock 
is not limited to a small fraction of 
the whole, in which the stock may not 
revert to the company under certain 
conditions, etc. It has been my ob- 
servation, also, that a considerable 
number provide for the sale to em- 
ployees of non-voting stock. It is 
evidently true that nearly all of the 
plans in effect have been developed 
by large open-shop concerns, and that 
the sale of stock is designed to tie in 
more or less closely with other de- 
tails finding conspicuous place in the 
“American Plan” for doing things. 
Certainly no such revolution as some 
have imagined is going to come to 
pass if the purpose of those initiating 
the plans is to control as it will 
probably. 

Of course stock-selling plans look 
different from different points of 
view. With Professor Ripley, I am 
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interested in seeing the workers have 
good opportunities for investment. 
I am, however, still more interested 
in seeing them have incomes, which 
provide for a high standard of living 
and a margin for investment. From 
the point of view of the development 
of trade unionism, and here is my 
main point, I should not want to co- 
operate even in good stock-selling 
plans unless real control was fairly 
certain to be realized. For union 
men I should favor labor banks offer- 
ing opportunities for safe invest- 
ments freely made. A union can not 
afford to have its members too closely 
tied up in their interests with indi- 
vidual firms in which they have in- 
vested. As I see it, unions at present 
have such important problems to 
solve that they must retain their in- 
dependence in the specific industries 
in which their members find employ- 
ment. 
Dr. H. A. MILLIs, 
Department of Political Econ- 
omy, University of Chicago. 


My reaction to the suggestions 
made by Professor William Z. Ripley 
is that they are hesitating, without 
confidence, many of them retracted 
after they have been put forth, and 
the whole composing a somewhat 
hazy and involved method of invest- 
ment of the savings of wage earners. 
To my mind the article will accom- 
plish nothing further than to arouse 
some interest in the subject, and if 
this interest is as nebulous as is the 
article by Professor Ripley, it will 
lead nowhere except to further chaos. 

My suggestion is that this matter 
of the investment of the savings of 
wage earners, if we are to advise them 
at all on the subject, should be consid- 
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ered by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, empowered to secure expert 
advice, and that when the report of 
this committee is ready, it should in 
turn be placed before a convention 
for further discussion and suggestion. 
The subject of investment of savings 
is not more pressing now than it has 
been for a number of years, especially 
since the close of the war, and rather 
than take a false step and promulgate 
advice predicated on a few facts, we 
might better wait and present a 
treatise on the subject that will at 
least have the merit of careful prior 
investigation and a basis in fact. 
There are now any number of rep- 
utable banks wherein the wage earner 
can get advice as to the investment of 
his savings. A well thought-out plan, 
such as I suggest, will undoubtedly in- 
spire first, savings, and second, their 
investment. It must be one that will 
accomplish both these objectives. 
James M. Lyncu, President, 
International Typographical 
Union. 


No one can reasonably doubt today 
that the time has come for organized 
labor to take cognizance of the buy- 
ing of investments by its members. 
So formidable are the figures for in- 
vestments which have already been 
made by wage earners, whether in 
such securities as Liberty Bonds, on 
the one hand, or in the stocks of the 
companies that employ them, that 
some program or constructive policy 
on the part of organized labor is 
much to be desired. 

Ownership of stocks implies a voice 
in management. There are still those 
who believe that the laborer should 
hold entirely aloof from property that 
aligns him with management. They 
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are fewer, however, than they were. 
A great part of the expanding riches 
of a great industrial country comes 
inevitably to those who own its capital 
securities. Many people today be- 
lieve that labor can share in these 
forms of property without com- 
promising its ideals or damaging its 
interests. 

Nothing would be gained by pro- 
posing an elaborate organization to 
be set up at once. In this matter, as 
in most matters, what is best is largely 
the result of growth. The Federation 
might well establish a center for 
financial data which would act mainly 
through correspondence with local or- 
ganizations related to it, including 
labor banks, and partly perhaps 
through the independent circulation 
of printed information. A financial 
center might compile general in- 
formation on the significance of differ- 
ent kinds of stocks and of bonds as 
channels of investment, on the ad- 
vantages and pitfalls of installment 
buying of securities on the relation of 
rates of interest and of dividends to 
investment values, on the time when 
purchases should be undertaken and 
when expressly they should not be un- 
dertaken. Such information might be 
distributed in the form of leaflets or 
circulars or in other ways. Any re- 
sponsible organization hesitates to 
recommend particular investments, 
and yet, positive information of this 
type is exactly what the investing 
worker wants. I assume that directly 
or indirectly a national financial center 
of organized labor would find it pos- 
sible in time to give even such ad- 
vice as this, though it would probably 
have to depend on acting (as has been 
suggested) through local organiza- 
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tions familiar in a general way with 

the worker’s financial circumstances. 
Doctor RoperT F. FOERSTER, 

Formerly Director of Industrial Re- 
lation Sections, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


The article by Mr. Ripley contains 
food for constructive thinking and 
action. The American Labor Move- 
ment is constructive, its policies are 
developed in the light of problems 
and facts in respect thereto. Ameri- 
can workers are investing their sav- 
ings in corporations controlled by 
their employer, notwithstanding the 
fact that the American Labor Move- 
ment has repeatedly advised that to 
do so has a tendency to impair the 
economic welfare of the worker, be- 
cause it tends to make him more 
subservient to, rather than more in- 
dependent of, his employer. 

There is, to my mind, an existing 
need to be served—the American 
Labor Movement exists to serve the 
American workers. Many of the 
component organizations of the 
American Federation of Labor are 
conducting investigations and giving 
advice to their membership respecting 
investment of savings. 

The suggestion that the American 
Federation of Labor should maintain 
an investigation and advisory bureau 
respecting investments, would be a 
valuable service to the American 
worker. Outside agencies of this 
character seemingly have a tendency 
to exploit the worker—the American 
Federation of Labor would have no 
other purpose than to serve and to 
protect, rather than to exploit the 
worker. 

If our people are to invest their 
savings in stocks, then they ought to 
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be advised to invest only in stocks 
assuring them: 

(a) A safe investment and a rea- 
sonable return. 

(b) Full voting rights in partici- 
pation of the formulation of policy, 
and in the election of representatives 
of the corporation. 

Stocks that do not carry with them 


.at least these provisions and rights, to 


my mind, are not acceptable invest- 
ments. 

The labor banks undoubtedly are 
affording the worker some assistance 
in guiding him to proper investments, 
but a coordination of all of these 
activities and this advice through 
some clearing house, such as a bureau 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
might well be a valuable service. 

However, it may be that this char- 
acter of service could be arranged for 
and rendered through a clearing 
house, as it were, created by agree- 
ment among the labor banks and 
labor organizations participating in 
same. 

The American Federation of Labor 
furnished the medium through which 
to study and report the facts regard- 
ing insurance, and the forum in which 
these facts were discussed and a 
policy and line of action formulated. 
It would seem quite appropriate that 
this very pressing and vital subject 
of guiding the worker-investors to 
proper and safe investments might at 
least be treated likewise. 

B. M. JEWELL, President, 

Railway Employes’ Department, 

American Federation of Labor. 


I heartily endorse Professor Rip- 
ley’s suggestion for an investment 
trust operated by a board of directors 
appointed from the various labor 
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banks, as a medium for investment of 
Labor’s savings. I have made a con- 
siderable investigation into the oppor- 
tunities for investment by people 
whose funds are insufficient to invite 
the opportunities, or afford the safe- 
guards, enjoyed by those of larger 
means. The investment trust is the 
only one I have found which offers a 
thoroughly legitimate opportunity for 
profit without risks inconsistent with 
moderate means. 

It would tend to consolidate 
Labor’s ownership of securities and 
to give it an effective voice in such 
matters as voting rights and other 
badly needed reforms in the interest 
of all classes of investors. I doubt 


the effectiveness in this connection of 
laborers as individual stockholders 
no matter how many of them there 
may be. 


In the matter of workers invest- 
ing in the companies in which they 
work, I feel with Professor Ripley 
that voting rights and a market are 
desirable, but that frequent informa- 
tion in terms the worker can under- 
stand is even more important. 

Every investor, whether worker or 
capitalist, should require at least 
quarterly statements and that profits 
or losses be figured by the company 
in terms of dollars per share for each 
different class of stock. Total earn- 
ings mean literally nothing to the 
average stockholder who has neither 
the necessary knowledge nor the time 
to refigure total earnings into dollars 
per share. There are several differ- 
ent kinds of stock in most companies 
and the fixed charges and the shares 
outstanding of each kind of stock are 
constantly changing. Jt is a literal 
absurdity for a company with thou- 
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sands of stockholders to expect each 
one of them to refigure for them- 
selves the company’s statements into 
dollars per share. 

It is hardly less of an absurdity for 
a stockholder to content him or her- 
self with yearly statements solely be- 
cause it is a nuisance or a detriment 
to the individual interests of the off- 
cers and directors that statements 
should be published at more frequent 
intervals. The New York Stock Ex- 
change is doing something in this di- 
rection. The number of companies 
issuing quarterly statements has sub- 
stantially increased in the last year or 
so but even yet those issuing quarterly 
statements are but a small minority of 
the total companies whose securities 
are dealt in. 

Whatever may be said for differ- 
ent voting rights for different classes 
of stock, it is difficult to conceive of 
anything being said in defense of 
yearly statements. If there is rea- 
son for requiring publicity as to con- 
tent of foods and drugs there is cer- 
tainly equal reason for requiring 
publicity as to what a stock certificate 
represents. 

I am with Professor Ripley in all 
that he suggests, especially the idea of 
an Investment Trust dominated by 
Labor. I differ with him only in se- 
quence of importance in what he says 
regarding the individual ownership 
of securities. I regard quarterly 
statements, figured and issued by the 
company in terms of dollars per share, 
from a practical standpoint, as more 
important than voting rights. Quar- 
terly statements in dollars per share 
can be had for the asking by any con- 
siderable number of stockholders and 
will constitute the first step in the edu- 
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cation concerning investment without 
which voting rights will accomplish 
but little. 

Joun H. WILLIAMs, 
Consulting Engineer, New Y ork City. 


There is no doubt but what it is 
possible for the workers to do that 
which is suggested by Professor 
Ripley, but will they do it? I do not 
like to say anything that appears dis- 
couraging or throw cold water on the 
proposition, but experience teaches 
me that we should be as practical as 
possible and not theorize too much. 

We must recall the experiences we 
have encountered with reference to 
workers trying to operate labor tem- 
ples and cooperative factories. We 


have a very annoying situation here 
in Toledo in so far as the Labor 
Temple is concerned, and had it not 


been for the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union advancing $174,- 
000.00, the Toledo trade unionists 
would have lost their investment of 
$131,000.00 almost three years ago, 
and after our coming to their rescue 
they have not been able to pay a single 
cent on the principal, and they are 
now back more than $4,000.00 in in- 
terest. Just Saturday I read an edi- 
torial in a paper published in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, dealing with the 
Labor Temple in that city which was 
anything but encouraging. 

When I think of cooperative fac- 
tories I can say to you that there have 
been many efforts made by the men 
in my own industry to control a fac- 
tory, and, in practically every in- 
stance, it has been a failure. I am 
sorry to say that those failures did 
not only mean the loss of money in- 
vested, but, as a rule, they conducted 
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the business in a way that jeopardized 
the interest of other concerns and the 
workmen employed by such concerns, 
that is, when they were pinched for 
funds, they would not hesitate to go 
out and demoralize the market by 
cutting prices. 

As you no doubt know the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union was 
responsible for the institution of The 
American Bank. We invited the 
seventy-seven local organizations in 
the city of Toledo and the members 
thereof to take stock not to exceed 
two shares. Only four of the sev- 
enty-seven local organizations have 
availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity, and not more than four or five 
individuals in the trade union move- 
ment of this city have purchased 
stock in our bank. This statement is 
not being presented in the way of a 
complaint, but merely to point out to 
you how hard it is to induce the work- 
ers to invest their funds. They ap- 
pear to be too skeptical. 

In my judgment the theories ad- 
vanced by Professor Ripley are theo- 
retically correct, but I entertain grave 
doubt that they can be put into prac- 
tice. Here I am reminded of the co- 
operative store that was started in 
Indianapolis and with which you are 
no doubt more familiar than I am. 

WiLiiaM P. CLARKE, President, 
The American Bank, Toledo, Ohio. 


That there is a strong movement 
toward employee ownership of stock 
no one will deny. That this move- 
ment has met with opposition from 
union leaders is also acknowledged. 
Witness the resolution against it at 
the Atlantic City convention. 

To my mind, mere blind opposition 
to such a strong social force is not 
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good leadership. Instead, the rea- 
sons for its growth and present-day 
favor should be carefully studied to 
enable the leaders to see where this 
force can be put to work for the ad- 
vantage of their own unions. It is 
always much easier and more profit- 
able to ride with powerful economic 
forces than to fight them blindly. Di- 
vert them to your own ends if neces- 
sary, but don’t try to buck them. If 
you do, you are generally over- 
whelmed. 

Where employees are sold voting 
stock, the plan seems to present em- 
ployees with something union leaders 
have long wanted for them, a voice in 
the management of the concern for 
whom they work. 

The means of obtaining this be- 
come easier as ownership becomes 
more scattered among the customers 
of a company, its employees and 
small stockholders. 

Mr. Richberg, counsel for the rail- 
way labor unions, says that it is now 
possible for as small a minority as 
one-fifth to obtain managing control 
of any corporation which has widely 
scattered stock ownership. 

Mr. Warshow in the New York 
Times of November 22, 1925, in 
speaking of customer and an employee 
stock ownership, says, “It has 
strengthened controlling interests. 
One of the results of this great dif- 
fusion of stockholding is the possi- 
bility of controlling a large corpora- 
tion through a comparatively small 
amount of the total stock of the cor- 
poration concentrated in the hands of 
a single individual or group.” 

Such being the case, why not make 
use of it? 
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When union employees buy stock 
in any corporation, have them in- 
structed to buy only voting stock. 
Then have them give their voting 
proxies to their union leader and have 
him vote their stock as a unit. 

An organized minority can cer- 
tainly block or promote action in any 
corporation. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio stockholders prove it. 

That the plan to vote employee 
stock as a unit through the union is 
not a mere fancy is proved by the 
employees of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. At one time, the 
Board of Directors of that company 
wanted to oust the Mitten manage- 
ment. The men wanted to keep it. 
So they set aside a quarter of a mil- 
lion of their own funds, bought stock 
quietly, voted it as a unit by turning 
their proxies over to Mr. Mitten, and 
in that way obtained the control neces- 
sary to keep the management they 
wanted. 

When this thing is done on a large 
scale, employees obtain big blocks of 
stock. For instance, the employees 
of the Standard Oil of New Jersey 
own 4 per cent of the total amount of 
common outstanding. They rank 
next to J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., in indi- 
vidual holdings. The employees of 
the U. S. Steel own 8 per cent of the 
amount outstanding. Think what 
this would mean if all of it were voted 
as a unit. 

Stock held by the employees and 
managed by the union would provide 
an easy means for the leaders to use 
it for any purpose the men felt neces- 
sary, due to the union organization. 
And if the leaders themselves have 
any good ideas they want to put over, 
why couldn’t they circularize the 
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stockholders, other than the men, in 
an effort to get more power? This is 
often done by individual stockholders 
who are trying to get their own Board 
of Directors elected. It should be at 
least as easy for the unions to do it. 

Of course, this plan implies the be- 
lief that employee ownership of stock 
is a good idea. This is not always 
the case. There are, of course, the 
familiar disadvantages to it. 

The first is the fact that if em- 
ployees put their savings in the same 
corporations they work for, it does 
not provide the diversification of risk 
so essential to good investment. 
There is always the possibility of a 
decline in the value of the stock, or 
passing of dividends. These things 
occur, too, at the time the employees 
are put on part time, thus doubling the 
hardship. 


Then, employees may be working 
for a new concern whose operations 
are somewhat shady and the pro- 
moters may sell the stock as a swin- 


dling scheme. When buying stock, 
employees should be advised to buy 
only that of substantial concerns 
where the risk over a period of years 
is not great. 

Stock is sometimes sold, too, with 
the idea that it will prevent employees 
from presenting legitimate demands 
for better working conditions or 
wages, the company saying, “All 
right, we'll raise your wages, but if 
we do your stock will go way down”. 
It may be sold with the idea, too, that 
it will give the employees a sense of 
ownership and that, therefore, they 
will work harder, without added com- 
pensation. 

These are the disadvantages, but 
they can be overcome, I think, by in- 
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telligent leadership. The movement 
has made great demands on the union 
leaders which they have not recog- 
nized as completely as they might. 

For instance, I believe the time has 
come when the unions should guide 
their members in their investments. 
The working man has more money to 
save now than ever before, but he has 
not had the experience in investing it. 
Consequently, he is fair game for the 
swindlers. It is possible for union 
leaders to obtain knowledge of mar- 
ket trends and also quite accurate 
analyses of stocks through any one of 
a number of services. This knowl- 
edge would be of great value to any 
employees who are thinking of buy- 
ing stock. 

For instance, about 1923, the U. S. 
Rubber Company sold stock to its 
employees at $100 a share payable in 
two years. At the time the last pay- 
ment came due, the stock was selling 
for around $50 a share. A study of 
conditions in the industry at that time 
would have shown the men that then 
was not the time to buy rubber stocks 
and they would have held off their 
purchases. At present the U. S. Steel 
is offering stock to employees at 136. 
A careful study would show whether 
to buy this now or to wait. I realize 
that U. S. Steel is not unionized, but 
use it merely as an example. 

Another duty of the leaders is to 
examine the terms under which the 
stock is offered. If non-voting stock 
is offered and voting stock is wanted, 
they should see that a demand is made 
for it. There is enough public senti- 
ment aroused on this particular ques- 
tion of non-voting stock to make such 
a demand from the employees felt by 
the company. If the employees pre- 
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sent their demands as a unit they are 
much more apt to get them here, as 
everywhere else, than if a few scat- 
tered individuals present them. Also 
stock plans which have restrictions on 
the resale of the stock by employee or 
any other odious restrictions should 
be carefully studied by the leaders 
and the objections made known to 
both the men and the company. This 
is a matter which takes more study 
and more background than the aver- 
age employee can give it and is a job 
the leaders should undertake. 

In other words, instead of con- 
demning the entire idea of stock 
ownership as such, it should be the 
duty of the leaders to look into the 
merits of each case and to advise the 
men. 

By working with this question in- 
stead of against it, the leaders might 
also promote certain reforms of bene- 
fit to stockholders generally as well 
as to the employee stockholder. 

Proportional representation on the 
Board of Directors would be easier 
to get, for example, if there were a 
solid block of stock held by the em- 
ployees and voted as a unit by them. 
This would do away with complete 
control by a block representing 51 per 
cent of the stock for example, and 
would allow minority representation 
at least. 

If it were desired to change the 
Board of Directors, with the em- 
ployees’ stock as a nucleus, it would 
be easier than it now is to form a 
group powerful enough to change the 
board. In time you would find one 
group of stockholders bidding against 
the other for the vote of the em- 
ployees’ stock, if it were voted as a 
unit. This would enable intelligent 
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union leadership to grasp opportuni- 
ties it would never get otherwise. 

Employees and all stockholders 
should receive much more information 
regarding their corporations than 
they now receive in the annual state- 
ments. A united group of stockhold- 
ers could compel this where a united 
group of employees could not. The 
heads of the companies, incidentally, 
would find this would lead to more 
interest in the company on the part 
of the employees, and, therefore, it 
would be to their advantage, also, 
even though it would have to be 
forced on them, as so many other rea- 
sonable things have. 

There is no question that employee 
ownership of stock has certain ad- 
vantages which are worth getting, 
providing safeguards are thrown 
around its possible evils. 

With representation on the Board 
of Directors, it would at least insure 
the ability of making wants known 
regarding working conditions, wages 
and other employee interests. And 
these would be presented to the peo- 
ple who have the ultimate power to 
take care of these wants. 

It inculcates habits of thrift by 
means of the weekly or monthly de- 
ductions from the pay envelope made 
by the company to pay for the stock. 

It gives the employee a sense of 
ownership in something, a feeling 
very useful in combatting extremists 
of the I. W. W. type who make trou- 
ble for the unions as well as for the 
employers. 

And, if the leaders give intelligent 
information regarding investments, it 
will mean the saving to the men of 
much money now lost in wildcat 
schemes, schemes which they go into 
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because of their lack of knowledge 
of true investment values. 

To my mind, the whole idea pre- 
sents great opportunities for union 
leadership. It is, of course, most gen- 
eral in companies such as the oil, tele- 
phone and steel companies where the 
unions have not a foothold. If it were 
encouraged in union industries, it 
would spread. 

Since the war Labor’s aims have 
changed from a negative attitude ex- 
pressed by the phrase “a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work,” to a con- 
structive one of taking a share in the 
responsibility for producing a fair 
day’s pay. 

This change is best exemplified, I 
think, by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union in their attitude to- 
ward weak shops. When they find a 
shop is not making money enough to 
pay their men union wages, they send 
their experts into that shop, try to 
find out what’s wrong with the man- 
agement and then try to get it on a 
paying basis. 

If the idea of employee ownership 
has merit in itself, the policy sug- 
gested above by taking all possible ad- 
vantages from it is a good one. 

If the idea hasn’t merit, it still has, 
at least, present-day force. The 
unions should, therefore, get what 
benefits they can from it, and such a 
policy as suggested will hasten its end. 
For if, as has been said, it is a scheme 
of the blackjacking type of employer 
to keep his employees down, he will 
soon see that it has been turned 
against him. His interest in it, there- 
fore, will die much more quickly than 
it will under the present attitude, 
where it is condemned but not fought 
intelligently. 

DANIEL J. Tosin, Engineer. 
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I believe that labor banks should 
serve an important work in safe- 
guarding wage-earners’ investments 
in stocks and bonds. It is one of those 
services in which a labor bank can well 
justify its existence. 

I sincerely believe that it is folly for 
wage-earners to think and for trade 
unions to promote the idea that by 
investment wage-earners may gain 
control of large or small corporations. 
One has to be somewhat of an opti- 
mist to take such a suggestion seri- 
ously. 

It is interesting to note that sec- 
tion 23, chapter 156, of the General 
Laws of Massachusetts provides: “A 
manufacturing corporation may pro- 
vide by by-law for the nomination 
and election by its employees of one 
or more of these members of its board 
of directors. All such elections shall 
be held at the works of the corpora- 
tion on the day of the annual meet- 
ing, and the voting shall be by secret 
ballot. A director elected by the em- 
ployees shall have the same rights 
and powers and shall be subject to 
the same duties and responsibilities 
as a director elected by the stock- 
holders.” 

I am firmly convinced that while 
under certain conditions investment 
by wage-earners may prove beneficial, 
on the whole the labor movement will 
be seriously crippled, handicapped, 
held back by the over-advertising, 
misrepresentation, etc., practiced by 
unscrupulous employers. 


CHARLES L. REED, 
Business Agent and Educational 
Director. Central Labor Union, 


Salem, Massachusetts. 





EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION ON AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Etva M. TAYLOR 
Part II 


HE outbreak of the war had 
found the industry in a chaos of 
unrest. By 1917 this had mani- 
fested itself in the threat of two gen- 
eral strikes, with the awakening of the 
shopmen to the obvious advantages 
of a powerful organization. Their 


wages were 40 per cent lower than 
the average for the same trades in 
the ship yards.’ All classes of work- 
ers were insisting upon a much needed 


wage increase when the government 
took over the operation of the roads 
in December of that year. General 
Order No. 5 created the Railroad 
Wage Commission.’ Statistics pre- 
sented by labor unions exposed many 
inequalities in pay in the same grade 
of work and even in the same section 
of the country. As a result of this 
investigation, General Order No. 27 
granted increases in wages to all 
classes of employees. As any ad- 
vance made by the roads since 1915 
was to be included in this award, some 
classes actually received no increase. 
The shopmen, who had been unor- 
ganized, and had been receiving a 
scale of wages below that prevailing 
in other industries benefited most. 
In the new schedules, organized and 
unorganized men were considered 
upon the same footing. All workers 
who were receiving less than $46 per 


month received a flat increase of $20 
per month, an increase of 45 per cent 
over the scale of December 31, 1915. 
This percentage was graduated down 
to 4.56 per cent for those receiving 
$239 or more per month.* A Board 
of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions, though only advisory, 
studied rules and conditions through- 
out the country, and made recom- 
mendations to the Director General 
on a national basis. This led to the 
acceptance of the famous national 
agreements that were to be the source 
of contention after the return of the 
roads to private control.* 

These agreements upheld princi- 
ples for which the men had been fight- 
ing sporadically for many years, but 
which the roads had steadfastly re- 
fused to grant. The primary aim of 
the government was to insure uninter- 
rupted service, and Director General 
McAdoo realized the necessity for 
cooperation through the accredited 


* Nat. Indus. Confer. Bd., op. cit., p. 14. 

*Members: Franklin K. Lane, Sec. of the 
Interior; C. C. McChord, member of the I. C. 
C.; J. H. Covington, Chief Justice of the Sup. 
Ct. of the D. C.; and W. T. Willcox, a N. Y. 
lawyer. Railway Review, v. 62, p. 116. 

* Railway Review, v. 62, p. 671-673. 


* Railway Review, v. 62, p. 791. 
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representatives of all employees.’ 
Negotiations were easier to conduct 
through a central group, and conse- 
quently the Railroad Administration 
placed no obstacles in the way of or- 
ganization and affiliation with the A. 
F. of L.2- An opportunity was thus 
afforded on all roads that had hith- 
erto denied to their employees the 
right to become members of labor or- 
ganizations.* General Order No. 8 ex- 
plicitly stated that there was to be no 
discrimination because of member- 
ship of non-membership in a labor 
organization. 

This policy of the government gave 
rise to a rapid increase in the mem- 
bership of many of the unions, and 
the federation of crafts under the A. 
F. of L. In 1915 the Brotherhood 


of Railroad and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, and Express and 
Station Employees had only a few 


thousand members. By 1919 they 
numbered several hundred thousand.‘ 
Among the shopmen, organization 
was given a still greater impetus. 
The new schedules provided oc- 
casion for many disputes between the 
men and the railroad officials. In 
order that the Railroad Administra- 
tion might not be swamped by these 
cases, regional Boards of Adjustment 
were established for the settlement of 
disputes. They had no jurisdiction 
over wages, but dealt merely with the 
application of the eight-hour law, the 
interpretation of wage orders, and 
disputes arising under the agreements 
then in force. They were bipartisan, 
and only those possessing a technical 
knowledge of the situation were called 
upon to pass judgment.® Before 
questions could be referred to these 
boards, they had to be taken up by 
local committees. This provision 
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eliminated any problem that could 
best be settled by the parties directly 
interested, and which were strictly 
local in character. 

Boards of Adjustment No. 1 were 
easy to establish, as nearly all the 
roads had had similar arrangements 
with the brotherhoods before the 
war. The boards consisted of eight 
men, four selected by the regional 
directors of the roads and one by each 
of the four train service brother- 
hoods. They met regularly to settle 
all disputes, a majority vote being 
necessary for a decision. If four 
members so desired, a dispute could 
be referred to the Director General 
for a final decision, in case the board 
could come to no agreement. Per- 
sonal grievances were handled accord- 
ing to the customary procedure, 
through local committees of em- 
ployees up to and including the chief 
operating officer of the road. If not 
settled in this manner, these questions 
could be referred by the Director of 
the division of labor of the UV. S. 
Railroad Administration to the 
Boards of Adjustment. 

Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
the result of an understanding with 
the mechanical trades and the officers 
of the railroad corporations, acting as 
regional directors of the Railroad Ad- 


* Railway Age, v. 64, p. 997-449. 

*N. Y. R. R. Club Proc., v. 33, p. 6847. 

*Railway Age, v. 68, p. 68-72. 

“If the railroad employees of the future are 
not represented by organizations, it will be 
the fault of no one but themselves, for the 
government has opened the way for the thor- 
ough and perfect union of all railway em- 
ployees.” The Railroad Trainman, v. 35, p. 
242-4. 

“Railway Age, v. 66, p. 223. 

"Railway Age, v. 68, p. 366; Railway Re- 
view, v. 62, p. 471. 
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ministration. The provisions for 
these boards were the same as for the 
Boards of Adjustment No. 1, except 
that there were twelve members in- 
stead of eight, as six shop crafts had 
to be represented.* Board of Ad- 
justment No. 3 was organized for the 
settlement of disputes involving the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the 
Switchmen’s Union, The Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. This arrangement worked 
so satisfactorily that several thousand 
cases were settled without reference 
to the Director General. The de- 
cisions met with the approval of the 
employees, and in 1919 the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen and the 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen 
and Oilers requested similar boards 
of adjustment.* Very few strikes oc- 
curred, and most of these were speed- 
ily terminated through the efforts of 
the field workers of the division of 
labor of the Railroad Administration.‘ 
The Director General refused to deal 
with the men until they returned to 
work, and as full representation was 
provided, they returned and no seri- 
ous unrest existed. The increased cost 
of these wage awards and new shop 
regulations was met in part by in- 
creased rates and in part by the piling 
up of a deficit.’ As it became evident 
that the roads were soon to return to 
private management, a decided senti- 
ment in favor of government owner- 
ship or control was to be found among 
the workers. The support of this 
plan was accompanied by demands 
for wage increases which private 
management promised no hope of 
fulfilling. The trainmen were dis- 
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satisfied because they had not received 
the same percentage of increase as the 
shopmen, and the shopmen were im- 
patient for a further increase. About 
250,000 went out on strike, tempo- 
rarily tying up traffic. President 
Wilson refused to deal with the men 
until they went back to work, and the 
strike soon ended. 

Labor had begun to expect fair in- 
vestigation and just awards from the 
government and wished to prolong 
this control, pending agitation for the 
adoption of the Plumb Plan. This 
plan called for the operation of the 
roads by a Board of Directors com- 
posed of five men appointed by the 
President, five selected by the railroad 
operating officials and representing 
management, and five selected by the 
classified employees.’ As an incentive 
to efficiency, labor was to get a share 
of the surplus revenue, but the return 
to labor could not be diminished if 
losses were incurred. In this program 
labor was recognized as a creative 


* Railway Review, v. 62, p. 895. 

Three representatives of the Mechanical 
Trades Dept. of the A. F. of L. and A. O. 
Wharton, Pres. of the R. R. Employees Dept. 
Also the presidents of the following: Bro. of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders & Helpers 
of Amer.; Internat’l Bro. of Blacksmiths & 
Helpers; Bro. of Ry. Carmen of Amer.; Amal- 
gamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Internat’! Alli- 
ance; Internat’! Assoc. of Machinists; Inter- 
nat’l Bro. of Electrical Workers. 

* The American Federationist, v. 29, p. 171. 

* Railway Age, v. 68, p. 365-367. 

“Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1924. There 
were 227 strikes and lockouts in 1918, and 186 
in 1919. This includes electric railways, where 
the greater number of disturbances arose. 

"Railway Age, v. 66, p. 1523. 

*Plumb Plan League Pamphlet, No. 1. State- 
ment by Glenn E. Plumb before the I. C. C. 
Committee of the U. S. Senate. 
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force and not merely a commodity.’ 
As the return to capital was to be in- 
terest on bonds, the roads would be 
run for service and not for profit. 
Many critics of the plan complained 
of the double representation of those 
actually running the roads and the 
possibility of collusion, while no pen- 
alty was exacted for inefficiency.” Set- 
tlement of wage disputes and other 
controversies was to be conducted 
along lines similar to the war-time 
Boards of Adjustment. 

Trouble was brewing in the re- 
newed agitation of all groups for 
wage increases. It was obvious that 
the matter was going to hang fire until 
the roads were returned to their own- 
ers. Director General Hines tried to 
impress upon Congress the need for a 
permanent peace-time tribunal for la- 
bor disputes, but Congress refused to 
consider this before general legisla- 
tion.2 A conference was held, but 
the railroads would not consider the 
demands of labor, referring them 
to the Labor Board to be created by 
the new act.‘ With the end of the 
war no emergency existed, and labor 
saw no patriotic necessity for refrain- 
ing from striking. The President was 
asked to appoint a wage tribunal to 
investigate the cost of living immedi- 
ately. The maintenance of way men 
threatened to strike, but were warned 
by Mr. Hines that a strike without 
thirty days’ notice would be in viola- 
tion of the national agreements and 
a proof of the failure of collective 
bargaining. A tribunal was finally 
appointed to save time, and it was to 
submit its findings to the new Labor 
Board when it should be appointed.° 

Meanwhile the Esch bill and the 
Cummins bill were before Congress. 
The latter contained an anti-strike 
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clause which was reluctantly with- 
drawn upon the violent protest of the 
unions. The railroads desired an 
arrangement whereby controversies 
might be settled locally, and hesitated 
to give such authority to a central 
body.° The unions were completely 
opposed to the act because it did 
not provide for national bi-partisan 
boards of adjustment. The Anderson 
amendment to the Esch bill allowed 
for central control over rules and 
working conditions and met with the 
approval of the unions, but was de- 
feated. They realized that their re- 
cent strength lay in the ability to settle 
problems on a national basis, and 
through their national chiefs working 
in unison. With individual settle- 
ments through local boards, the 
weaker sections would be completely 
dominated by management. All but 
one of the fourteen unions asked the 
President to veto the bill. 

As finally passed, the Transporta- 
tion Act’ was a compromise and a 
combination of _ bi-partisan local 
boards and a tripartite national tri- 
bunal, with optional boards of adjust- 
ment on a system, regional or national 
basis. The more important provisions 
are as follows: 

Sec. 301. “All disputes shall be con- 
sidered and if possible decided in con- 
ferences between the employees and 
the management.” If not decided 
they were to be referred to the Labor 
Board. 


* Public Ownership, v. 4, No. 8, p. 3-12. 


* Railway Age, v. 77, p. 674. 

*The Nation, v. 110, p. 718-719. 

*Railway Age, v. 68, p. 1413-16. 

* Railway Age, v. 68, p. 529-539. 

* Railway Review, v. 66, p. 27. 

* Transportation Act of 1920. Public No. 152, 
66 Congress, H. R. 10453, Title 111. 
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Sec. 302. Railroad Boards of Ad- 
justment may be established between 
any carrier, group of carriers or the 
carriers as a whole and any employees 
or subordinate officials of the carriers 
or organization or groups of organi- 
zations thereof.” 

Sec. 303. These boards of adjust- 
ment, if created, have jurisdiction 
over disputes involving only griev- 
ances, rules or working conditions not 
decided under Sec. 301. 

Sec. 304. Establishes a Railroad 
Labor Board with nine members: 
Three appointed by the President 
from not less than six nominees of- 
fered by “‘such employees and in such 
manner as the Commission (I. C. C.) 
shall by regulation prescribe”; three 
constituting the management group 
from not less than six offered by the 
carriers under the same conditions; 
three representing the public. 

Sec. 307. The Board can hear all 
disputes with respect to wages and 
salaries not decided under Sec. 301 
and on its own motion can consider 
disputes if they are liable to interrupt 
service. 

Decisions under Sec. 301 are sub- 
ject to its veto if they involve a change 
of rates on a substantial scale. 

Decisions require the vote of five 
members, one of which must represent 
the public. 

“In determining just and rea- 
sonable wage, these relevant circum- 
stances must be considered: 


(1) The scale of wages for simi- 
lar kinds of work in other industries 

(2) The relation between wages 
and the cost of living 

(3) The hazards of the employ- 
ment 
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(4) The training and skill re- 
quired 

(5) The degree of responsibility 

(6) The character and regularity 
of employment 

(7) Inequalities of increase in 
wages or treatment, the result of 
previous wage orders or adjustments” 

Sec. 308. The Board must investi- 
gate and study the relations between 
the carriers and employees, especially 
questions relating to the subject of 
wages, hours, conditions, and the re- 
spective privileges, rights and duties 
of carriers and employees, publish 
the data and keep boards of adjust- 
ment and the public informed. 

Sec. 309. Any party to any dispute 
is entitled to a hearing in person or 
by counsel. 

Sec. 310. Any member of the 
Board can subpeena any witness and 
invoke the aid of the U. S. District 
Court in case of failure to respond. 
No individual is to be excused from 
testifying on the ground of self- 
incrimination. 

Sec. 311. The Board is given 
power to examine all books and docu- 
ments of the roads and unions and all 
records of operation under govern- 
ment control. 

Sec. 312. The Board has prower to 
publish the facts concerning violations 
of its decisions. 


Very few boards of adjustment 
were set up under the provisions of 
Section 302, because the roads pre- 
ferred to make disputes purely com- 
pany matters, unless forced to make 
agreements with the more powerful 
unions. Managements, manufactur- 
ers’ associations, boards of trade, etc., 
were all opposed to the establishment 
of these voluntary boards, warning of 
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the tyranny of four million organized 
workers over thirty million unorgan- 
ized, completely unmindful (or, per- 
haps, only too mindful) of the 
changed status of the shopmen, which 
can be attributed only to their recent 
organization and effective representa- 
tion. By 1923 adjustment boards 
had been established in only three of 
the territories, and there only for the 
men in the engine, train and yard 
services, and with only a portion of 
the carriers.” 

When disputes were brought be- 
fore the Labor Board, the question 
arose as to who were qualified to rep- 
resent the men directly interested. 
The employees wished to continue 
negotiating through their regular 
union officials as during the war, but 
the roads were trying to break the 
power of the unions. In Decision 
No. 119, the Board outlined the prin- 
ciples to be upheld in the representa- 
tion of employees in conferences with 
the management.’ Principle No. 7 
provided that: 


“The right of employees to be 
consulted prior to a decision of man- 
agement adversely affecting their 
wages or working conditions, shall be 
agreed to by managements. This 
right of participation shall be deemed 
adequately complied with, if and 
when the representatives of a majority 
of the employees of each of the sev- 
eral classes directly affected shall have 
conferred with the management.” 


*Railway Review, v. 67, p. 983, 523. The 
Annalist, v. 16, p. 613. 
* Acad. of Political Sci. Proc., v. 10, p. 19. 
*The U. S. Railroad Labor Board Decisions, 
v. 1, No. 119. 
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Principle No. 15 further provides 
that: 


“The majority of any craft or class 
of employees shall have the right to 
determine what organization shall 
represent members of such craft or 
class. Such organization shall have 
the right to make an agreement which 
shall apply to all employees in such 
craft or class. No such agreement 
shall infringe, however, upon the 
right of employees not members of 
the organization representing the ma- 
jority to present grievances either in 
person or by representatives of their 
own choice.” 


The Board stated repeatedly in 
other decisions that organizations as 
such might represent the employees 
on local committees where a majority 
of the workers were members of the 
union. Some of the roads refused to 
obey the ruling of the Board, and a 
prolonged controversy ensued, in 
which company unions were formed 
to take the place of the regular or- 
ganizations in the conferences re- 
quired under Section 301 of the 
Transportation Act. The history and 
achievements of the Railroad Labor 
Board can be understood most clearly 
when traced through its relation to 
the activities of the various company 
unions that have been springing up 
since 1920. 


An Analysis of Typical Company 
Union Plan 


The Pennsylvania plan is the most 
widely discussed of the company 


unions. It was the first to be or- 
ganized, and by August 18, 1923, 
claimed the distinction of being the 
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only plan covering all employees.’ 
The plan was first presented to 310 
representatives of the train and en- 
gine service brotherhoods at a con- 
vention opened by General Atterbury 
on December 21, 1920. The gen- 
eral was at that time Vice-President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The development of this scheme 
was particularly easy in this instance, 
as the brotherhoods had a carefully 
worked out organization which had 
been functioning for some time and 
represented about 50,000 men.’ All 
that was required was the modifica- 
tion and expansion of the committee 
system to provide for joint consid- 
eration of controversies. They were 
asked to organize themselves into 
committees to correspond with the 
regional organization of the road 
and to discuss the following ques- 
tions :— 

1. Regional committees 

2. Principles of the schedules— 
whether system, regional or divi- 
sional 

3. The setting up of machinery 
to promptly handle controversial 
questions 

The laws of the brotherhoods 
made their organization on the Penn- 
sylvania autonomous. The national 
officers could not intervene between 
the local organization and the man- 
agement unless called upon by the 
men.* Hence. committees dealing 
with the employers were composed 
entirely of men employed by the road. 
But so strong was the discipline of 
the brotherhoods that the policy of 
the national organizations would in 
all likelihood be carried out. 

An agreement was reached between 
the management, represented by the 
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general manager of each region and 
the Altoona Works Manager, and 
the employees, represented by three 
General Chairmen of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and 
two each from the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen.* 

The agreement calls for divisional, 
general divisional, regional and sys- 
tem handling of disputes. Divisional 
handling calls for monthly meetings 
of the division superintendent and 
the local chairmen representing en- 
gineers, firemen, hostlers, conductors, 
trainmen and switch tenders. A list 
of questions is prepared for discus- 
sion, and they handle interpretations 
of schedules. If a satisfactory de- 
cision is made, it is submitted to the 
Joint Reviewing Committee for ap- 
proval. Incase of disagreement, the 
dispute is jointly submitted to the . 
same committee unless an interpreta- 
tion has already been given by that 
body covering the case. 

Discipline appeals are handled in 
accordance with schedule regulations 
or at monthly meetings. If the lo- 
cal chairman is not satisfied with the 
decision of the superintendent, a 
joint statement is made to the super- 
intendent and the general chairman. 
If further appeal is needed, it is taken 
up with the general superintendent 
and with the Joint Reviewing Com- 
mittee. 


*Railway Age, v. 75, p. 279. 

* Railway Age, v. 69, pp. 1123-4. 

* The Independent, v. 110, pp. 148-9. 

‘Joint Reviewing Committee of the Pennsyl- 


vania System. By-laws. 1-20-21. Pittsburgh. 


Train and engine service. 
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In addition to the local meetings, 
there is general divisional settlement 
in the monthly meetings of each gen- 
eral superintendent and the gen- 
eral chairmen representing the same 
classes of labor. In these meetings, 
all matters referred by the general 
chairmen and on which the superin- 
tendents and local chairmen were un- 
able to agree, are considered. Other 
than schedule matters may be dealt 
with if jointly referred. If a gen- 
eral chairman is dissatisfied with a 
decision of the general superintend- 
ent, it is again jointly referred to the 
general manager. 

The next stage is the regional han- 
dling of controversies in meetings of 
the general manager and the gen- 
eral chairman. Monthly meetings 


are held to dispose of questions sub- 


mitted by the general chairmen 
when they disagreed with the deci- 
sions of the general superintendents. 
When the decision of the general 
manager is disapproved, the dispute 
is referred to the Joint Reviewing 
Committee. 

This committee acts as a court of 
last resort, and here only do the em- 
ployees have an equal voice in dis- 
cussions with the management. On 
the side of the management are two 
representatives for each of the four 
regions of the system. For the em- 
ployees, there are the general chair- 
men of the engine and train service 
employees. This makes nine mem- 
bers for labor, all of whom are pres- 
ent at the meetings, but one of whom 
must be without a vote in order to 
insure equal representation. A de- 
cision requires a two-thirds vote, mak- 
ing it necesary to convince three mem- 
bers of the opposing side. In dis- 
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ciplinary cases, the representatives of 
the management for the region in 
which the case arose and the repre- 
sentative of the employee involved 
act as counsel and plead the case. 
The other members hear the case 
and render a decision. If no de- 
cision is reached, the case or dispute 
is postponed for hearing at the next 
meeting. In the event of continued 
disagreement, the committee deter- 
mines what the further procedure is 
to be. 

It is this last arrangement that 
offers the road a pretext for claiming 
that there is equal representation with 
management under the plan. There 
is no joint action on local problems. 
The authority of the hierarchy of 
officials still remains intact with only 
the prospect of discussion and endless 
appeal, before the will of the em- 
ployees becomes more than just ad- 
visory. This agreement is typical of 
all the representation plans on the 
Pennsylvania. The only feature that 
varies is the number of members on 
the Joint Reviewing Committee. 
This part of the program is flexible, 
depending upon the number of classes 
of employees to be represented. 

The system was gradually ex- 
tended to include all classes of em- 
ployees. In many cases the agree- 
ment concerning the “adjustment of 
disputes has been adopted and is put 
into operation along with newly or- 
ganized company unions which are 
competing with or supplanting the 
regular trade unions.’ Workers were 


*e. g. “The Fraternity of Maintenance of 
Way Men, Penn. System” and the “Association 
of Shop Craft Employees of the Eastern Region, 
Penn. R. R. System.” 
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asked to nominate delegates to a con- 
vention which would have the power 
to organize an employees’ associa- 
tion or make an agreement concern- 
ing the settlement of disputes and 
grievances. After reading the state- 
ments of the Pennsylvania officials, 
one has visions of such groups as the 
maintenance of way men gazing with 
envy upon the other company unions, 
begging for one of their own, in much 
the same way that children stand with 
faces pressed against the confection- 
er’s window in the old-fashioned 
moving picture. These same officials 
speak of the associations and the 
agreements as things worked out by 
the employees themselves, although 
their marked similarity to each other 
would indicate that all classes of 
workers must have requested the 
guiding hand of the management in 
their framing. 

As far as the train service men are 
concerned, no great change has been 
effected, as their chairmen have al- 
ways represented the men before the 
officials. Even though there is no 
equal participation with the lower 
officials of the road, there is always 
the possibility of a strike backed by 
a powerful national organization if 
the Pennsylvania plan does not se- 
cure justice. But in the case of the 
shopmen and other classes, the agree- 
ments were made through company 
unions that were in turn set up by a 
minority of the men. Because the 
regular organizations representing 
these classes were weaker than the 
brotherhoods, the company thought 
that it could safely override them 
and set up a competing form. 

The plan is called the “American 
Plan,” but in the hectic years follow- 
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ing the war it was well to examine 
with suspicion anything heralded too 
blatantly as American. The proced- 
ure of electing a convention to form 
an employees’ association and then 
making joint agreements with that or- 
ganization is democratic enough— 
only the railroad controlled the elec- 
tions in an arbitrary and high- 
handed fashion that would have 
shamed a ward politician. The 
methods were so incredibly crude 
that an impartial observer can but 
wonder at the restraint exercised by 
the employees during their hopeless 
battle before the Labor Board. 
The national agreements made 
during the war were abolished on 
July 1, 1921.2 On March 14 of that 
year, the Board called upon officers 
and the system organizations to 
designate representatives to confer 
on disputes concerning rules and con- 
ditions. It was at this time that it 
formulated the sixteen principles by 
which the new agreements were to 
be governed. The company knew 
that any committee representing Sys- 
tem Federation No. go and affliated 
with the A. F. of L. would fight bit- 
terly to retain the standards estab- 
lished under the national agreements, 
and proceeded to stamp out the shop 
crafts unions. Elections for dele- 
gates to a convention were held in 
compliance with the order of the 
Board. The management completely 
ignored, however, the stipulation of 
principle No. 5 that “The right of 
such lawful organization to act to- 
wards lawful objects through repre- 
sentatives of its own choice, whether 
employees of a particular carrier or 


* Railway Age, v. 70, p. 987. 
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otherwise, shall be agreed to by the 
management.” General Atterbury 
carefully stated that the individuals 
elected might be union or non-union 
men, but refused to deal with the 
union committees already functioning 
or to place the System Federation 
No. 90 on the ballot. This election 
was boycotted by many of the work- 
ers but some voted, writing down the 
name of their organization instead of 
the individual they wished to rep- 
resent them. All of these ballots 
were discarded by the company 
officials who counted the votes. The 
Federation retaliated by holding its 
own election. The second ballot left 
a space for the name of any organi- 
zation, but made no provision for the 
name of any individual. 

The case came before the Labor 
Board, and under Decision No. 218, 
it ruled that both elections had been 
unsatisfactory.” Another election was 
ordered in which the Federation and 
the other employees would partici- 
pate. Both organizations were to be 
represented on the ballot with a space 
for any other organization or individ- 
ual. A majority vote was declared 
necessary, and in the event of no or- 
ganization receiving a majority, a re- 
vote was to be taken on the two high- 
est. The unions objected that System 
Federation No. 90 was composed 

' completely of Pennsylvania men and 
that the road could not refuse to deal 
$ with their officers on the ground that 
they were outsiders. They also ob- 
+ jected to the voting on a regional 
basis instead of for the entire system, 
as this prevented the representatives 
of the employees from uniting and 
' forming definite policies. 
Samuel Rea, president of the com- 
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pany at that time, replied that the 
Board had no jurisdiction over elec- 
tions, and that the new plan was 
working smoothly.* This only meant 
that the company was completely dis- 
regarding the order for an election 
wherein the employees might indi- 
cate which organization they wished 
to represent them,* and was working 
out an agreement with a convention 
elected by 10% per cent of the em- 
ployees.° A hearing on the violation 
of the Board’s order was held on 
October 20, though the representa- 
tives of the carrier did not appear 
until subpcenaed. The chairman, 
Ben Hooper, put the following ques- 
tion to them: 

“Don’t you know that if System 
Federation No. 90 had been per- 
mitted to represent the employees 
that the national officials might have 
had something to do with it, but as a 
matter of fact, don’t you know that 
the System Federation would have 
conducted the negotiation themselves, 
through their own officials, who were 
or had been employees of the Penn- 
sylvania System?” The carriers ad- 
mitted this and that*® 

“The carrier’s objection was to 
dealing with the employees’ organiza- 
tions as such and not to dealing with 
the officials of the organization as 
individuals.” 


* Railway Age, v. 70, p. 987-991. 

*The U. S. R. R. Labor Board Decisions, 
v. 11. 

*The U. S. R. R. Labor Board Decisions, 
v. 111, opinion 7-18-23. 

“Railway Review, v. 69, p. 177. 

* Bro. of Loc. Firemen and Enginemen’s Mag., 
v. 75, p. 52. 

*The Train Dispatcher, v. 3, p. 20-23. Text 
of hearing quoted. 
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Mr. Hooper pointed out that 
“Notwithstanding that fact, the car- 
rier negotiated with the four train 
brotherhoods’ agreements on rules 
and working conditions, which were 
signed officially by the officials of 
their unions.”* Mr. Hooper fur- 
ther declared the procedure of the 
company and its propaganda an at- 
tempt to befuddle the public, for out 
of an eligible 33,104, only 3,480 had 
voted for the company union.’ 

A test case was made of the con- 
troversy to determine the powers of 
the Board, and it was taken up in 
the Federal District Court of Chi- 
cago.* It was decided by Judge Page 
that one party may recognize whom 
it pleases as representatives of the 
other party in the joint conferences 
required under Section 301 of the 
Transportation Act, and the Board 
may not review this decision. The 
decisions of the Board are binding 
upon both parties only when the dis- 
pute is jointly referred to it for arbi- 
tration. If the chief executive of an- 
other organization applies for a de- 
cision, the Board must give it, but 
this decision is merely advisory and 
can not be enforced by legal proceed- 
ings. An injunction was granted the 
Pennsylvania, preventing the publica- 
tion of the road’s decision. This 
was vacated by the United States Su- 
preme Court which granted the right 
of the Board to make public all its 
hearings and the violation of its de- 
cisions, but denied to it any but ad- 
visory power, unless acting as ar- 
bitrator in a controversy jointly sub- 
mitted.* 

At the height of the controversy, 
a national strike of all shopmen was 


called for July 1, 1922. The Labor 
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Board had rendered a decision call- 
ing for a reduction in wages, and the 
shopmen went on strike as a protest 
against the lowered standard and the 
farming out of work by the roads. 
The Board attempted to compro- 
mise, but the men refused to appear 
at the inquiry called for June 30.° 
In the meantime most of the Penn- 
sylvania employees had become mem- 
bers of the Association of Shop Craft 
Employees before the storm broke, 
and through this organization, had 
already accepted the wage reduction 
ordered by the Board. The matter 
was apparently settled as far as they 
were concerned. According to the 
company figures, only a third of the 
men deserted their posts, but the 
unions claimed that half of them had 
left. This difference is due to the 
fact that many furloughed men were 
not counted by the road, and that the 
road did include among the loyal men 
many strikebreakers, basing the per- 
centage of the walkout on the normal 
figures before they were hired.® In 
two months the shops were operat- 
ing with 95 per cent of the normal 
force." The management refused to 
deal with the strikers, except as in- 
dividuals upon their return as new 
employees, and relied chiefly upon 
strikebreakers to replenish their 


* Advance Advocate, v. 32, Jl. 1923, p. 3-8. 

? Commercial and Financial Chronicle, v. 116, 
p. 2087. 

* Acad. of Pol. Sci. Proc., v. 10, p. 49-59. 

“Railway Review, v. 70, p. 488, sqq. 

* Railway Review, v. 71, p. 58, sqq. 

* The New Republic, v. 34, p. 86. 

"Employee Repres. on the Penn. R. R. 1925, 
p. 40. 
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forces. The condition of equipment 
suffered greatly because of the in- 
flux of inexperienced workers, but 
that loss could be quietly distributed 
through the future. Consequently the 
road won out and has succeeded in 
completely ignoring the unions. It 
became necessary for the workers to 
support a regular organization which 
never negotiated with the road and 
which could procure only an advisory 
decision from the Labor Board, or to 
participate in the elections held under 
the company union—a case of half 
a loaf or none. It is not natural for 
men to support an organization from 
which they derive no benefit, so the 
regular unions have been deserted for 
the company union to which the men 
must belong if they desire any voice 
at all in their dealings with the man- 
agement. 

The agreement concerning the set- 
tlement of disputes is much the same 
as that negotiated with the trainmen, 
with the exception that they have re- 
gional Joint Reviewing Committees 
and no joint system committee. For 
each of the regions there is a re- 
gional council composed of the chair- 
men of the local committees of the 
region. The officers of this council 
deal with the management on mat- 
ters concerning the rates and work- 
ing conditions for the region.” 

These employees’ associations were 
set up in each region with a separate 
“Altoona Works Employee Associa- 
tion” for the four shops of the Al- 
toona District. This last association 
functions so well from the manage- 
ment’s viewpoint that it reestablished 
piece work and abolished punitive 
overtime.* 

In June, 1921, elections were held 
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for the telegraphers of the system, 
in which the men were not permitted 
to use the name of their organi- 
zation, the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers.* The employees had 
learned from the experience of the 
shopmen that they must vote for in- 
dividuals or be negotiated out of the 
picture by a rump organization They 
voted therefore for their old com- 
mitteemen as individuals. In every 
instance the local committeemen of 
the union were elected by an over- 
whelming majority. Another elec- 
tion was held on January 1, 1923, 
with the same results. The men in- 
sisted that they be recognized and 
dealt with as duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers as in the case of the 
train service men. The management 
refused and the Order referred the 
dispute to the Board. The Board 
ruled that the representatives must 
appeal in the capacity in which they 
were elected, and not as members of 
the union. They changed their ap- 
peal and charged that they had been 
given no voice in the formulation of 
the plans for their own election, that 
the carrier refused to permit the 
name of the organization to appear 
on the ballot, though it represented 
an overwhelming majority of the em- 
ployees concerned, and that the car- 


and Drop 
“The 


Bro. of Blacksmiths 


* Internat. 
Forgers’ Monthly Jl., Apr., 1925, p. 27. 
strike on the Cinn., Indianapolis & Western 
R. R. has ended. The old men are going back 
and scabs can answer the Penn. ads for strike- 


breakers for ‘permanent positions. 

*Employee Representation, the Penn. R. R. 
Plan. Joint Work of its Officers and Employees. 
1925. Appendix 2. 

*Railway Age, v. 71, p. 83. 

*Monthly Labor Review, v. 18, p. 809-10. 
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rier had arbitrarily excluded from 
participation in the election large 
numbers of employees rightfully en- 
titled to vote. The last objection 
holds true for other classes of labor, 
as it is sometimes to the advantage 
of the road to reclassify the men 
along lines slightly different from the 
accustomed classification, thereby up- 
setting the jurisdictional boundaries 
of the unions—the old political game 
of gerrymandering. The Board de- 
cided that the representatives should 
have a voice in determining the 
character of the elections to be held, 
and that they were not estopped from 
attacking the elections because of 
their participation in them when such 
participation was compulsory. Al- 
though the Board decided that the 
O. of R. R. T. was the genuine repre- 
sentative of the employees, and set a 
date for a hearing, the management 
refused to appear. In 1925, one 
hundred and fifty representatives of 
the telegraphers met with the man- 
agement to establish a reviewing com- 
mittee for the arbitration and settle- 
ment of disputes, thereby completing 
the employee representation plan of 
the company." 

The Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, etc., went through a similar 
struggle. Elections were held in 
which many did not participate or 
where ballots marked with the name 
of the brotherhood were thrown out. 
Here again the ‘elections were for 
separate regions, contrary to the rul- 
ing of the Board.*?, On the Akron 
division of the Central Region, on 
which there were 172 clerks, repre- 
sentatives were elected by 5, 5 and 4 
votes respectively, or by less than 3 
per cent.* On the eastern division 
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of the same region they were elected 
by 12 per cent of the employees. In 
the general offices in Pittsburgh 512 
votes were declared void because 
they were not marked in accordance 
with the company’s instructions. 
President Rea refused to attend a 
hearing of the Board until subpe- 
naed, saying there was no contro- 
versy with the clerks that could not 
be settled between themselves. A 
second election was ordered in which 
the men might indicate which organi- 
zation they wished to represent them, 
but again Rea defied the Board.* 
The only course remaining open to 
the employees was to participate in 
succeeding elections and elect their 
own chairmen, as did the teleg- 
raphers, hoping to maintain some- 
thing of union discipline and unity in 
action despite the regional division 
and the medium of a rival organiza- 
tion. 

The experience of the Maintenance 
of Way men was similar to that of 
the telegraphers. Their organiza- 
tion is weak and comparatively re- 
cent (65 per cent were organized dur- 
ing federal control)*. When they 
realized that the national agreements 
must go, they elected a 100 per cent 
union convention to negotiate with 
the management, though voting for 
their men as individuals. This group 
was able to work out a system ar- 
rangement for handling cases in 
dispute, like the trainmen’s agree- 


* Railway Review, v. 76, p. 400. 

* Railway Age, v. 71, p. 257. 

* The Railway Clerk, v. 22, p. 305. 

*Commercial and Financial Chronicle, v. 116, 
pp. 2447-8. 

*Railway Engineering and Maintenance, v. 
19, pp. 157-8. 
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ment. As in the case of the brother- 
hoods, the company dealt at first with 
virtually the same union committees 
that it had always dealt with, but the 
company succeeded in establishing a 
Pennsylvania System Fraternity of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 
Although the men were not divided 
into regions, they had no control over 
the elections. Books of instructions 
and sample ballots were issued by the 
company. As the ballots were signed, 
the men suspected the possibility of a 
blacklist. But they did not wish to 
be swept aside as the shopmen were, 
so out of a possible 42,000, 41,779 
votes were cast for delegates to the 
convention. 

From two points of view the Penn- 
sylvania plan is a success. ‘That por- 
tion of the public which sees indus- 
trial peace in the mere absence of 
strikes will find this an ideal plan. 
For once the national organizations 
are either destroyed or rendered in- 
effectual, no company union can call 
a strike. They lack strong and ex- 
perienced leaders, adequate strike 
funds, and the support of their fel- 
low workers on other roads. Fora 
time, during the shopmen’s strike in 
1922, it seemed that the management 
of the Pennsylvania feared the pos- 
sibility of coercion by the managers 
of other roads in order that their 
own difficulties might be settled.* The 
failure of the officers of the strikers 
to deal with the roads on a national 
basis and the resort to individual set- 
tlements spared the company the 
embarrassment of abandoning the 
thoroughly American ideal of isola- 
tion. In this way it was possible for 
the officials of the road to deal with 
uninstructed committees that must go 
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back to the men and seek to justify 
the bargain they were forced to make 
with the company.*® 

A stupendous amount of sheer or- 
atory is to be found whenever the offi- 
cials of the road mention the plan, 
which is upon any possible occasion. 
It amounts to an untiring repetition 
of the virtues of the plan and urging 
its adoption before railroad clubs, 
boards of trade and manufacturers’ 
associations. At no time do they at- 
tempt to answer the objections raised 
by labor, except when questioned by 
the Labor Board. In such instances 
they have stated their intention to 
deal with committees elected by a ma- 
jority or by a minority, if in accord- 
ance with the procedure outlined by 
them. In all their propaganda they 
speak of the associations and agree- 
ments as things worked out by the 
employees themselves, making no 
mention of percentages or control of 
elections. Undoubtedly it is an im- 
provement over a situation in which 
the men had no voice in disputes and 
where cases appealed dragged on for 
years, for disputes are now settled in 
from one to five months. But only 
in the case of the trainmen is any real 
representation afforded. The com- 
pany asserts that a two-thirds vote 
of the associations may change the 
arrangement, but so far none of the 
classes have been able to alter the 
conditions under which elections are 
held, despite the evident will of the 
vast majority and the ruling of the 
Labor Board.* The figures for the 


*Labor, 6-23-23, p. 3. 

* World’s Work, v. 44, p. 508. 
W. E. Hooper (Penn.). 

*N. Y. R. R. Club Proc., v. 33, p. 6866. 

* Amalgamated Journal, 7-12-23, p. 6. 
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number of disputes handled, and the 
percentage of men participating in re- 
cent elections only serve to prove that 
the men have decided to use the only 
machinery available as the prospect 
for negotiations through their own 
organizations grows more hopeless. 
In the first six months of 1922 the 
number of cases taken up under the 
plan was 5,201." 
Adjusted or compromised in favor 
of the employees 
Withdrawn—no merit 
Decisions in favor of management 
and appealed 


Of these 1,239 cases appealed, only 
98 reached the Joint Reviewing Com- 
mittees and were decided as fol- 


lows :—’? 


2,553 = 49.1% 
1,409 = 27.1% 


1,239 = 23.8% 


In favor of management 
In favor of the men 
Withdrawn—no merit 

Most of these cases dealt with the 
classification and the rates of pay for 
unusual jobs. In 1925 the company 
outlined the results of the operation 
of the plan for all classes of em- 
ployees for the first four years.* 

From the employees’ viewpoint, the 
cases withdrawn or thrown out, even 
with the complete approval of their 
representatives, leave grievances un- 
settled and are a source of unrest, 
and in the interest of industrial peace, 
may be classed with unsatisfactory de- 
cisions, making the percentage in 
favor of the workers 29.1 and that 
in favor of the management 70.9. 

In 1923, 85 per cent of the shop- 
men voted in the elections, 77.9 per 
cent of the clerical forces, and 66.9 
per cent of the miscellaneous forces.‘ 
In the elections of the following year, 
75 to 90 per cent of those eligible 
voted. 
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President Rea and Vice Presidents 
Atterbury and Whiter assured other 
railroad men that discipline does not 
suffer under their plan.° The em- 
ployees of the road can perhaps un- 
derstand why that is so. The pen- 
sions granted by the company, as is 
true of all companies, are a purely 
“voluntary gift” and the older men 
are not likely to incur the displeasure 
of their supervisors. The men who 
came into power through the new 
unions are enthusiastic about them. 
The clerks claimed in a hearing be- 
fore the Board that “em- 
ployees who had insisted upon the 
right of majority representation as 
guaranteed by Congress and declared 
by this Board, had been harassed by 
officials of the carrier and coerced 
into an attitude of silent submission 
or discharged from the service of the 
carried.”* For discipline must be 
maintained. According to Gen. At- 
terbury, speaking before the U. S. 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
“The foundation of efficient opera- 
tion is discipline. And anything that 
undermines discipline must, in justice 
to the public, be eternally resisted by 
the railroad officers." The plan has 
further advantages in that “They 
(the railroads) can lead their men 


*Railway Age, v. 73, p. 691-9. 

*Experiences of the Penn. R. R. System of 
Employee Representation. Address before the 
Nat. Personnel Assoc., Pittsburgh Convention, 
11-9-1922, p. 10. 

*Employee Representation on the Penn., op. 
cit., p. 47. 

‘Railway Age, v. 75, p. 316. 

*N. Y. R. R. Club Proc., v. 33, p. 6863, sqq. 

*The Work of the R. R. Labor Board, v. 3, 
Decision 1833. 

* Quoted in the Railway Review, v. 67, p. 892, 
sqq. 
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in the right way of thinking, they 
can win them away from any thought 
of one big union which would be a 
bad thing for the men themselves as 
well as for the industry.” 

The Pennsylvania sought to stamp 
out these ideas by discharging the 
representatives of the union who in- 
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ciation.”* The company has also col- 
lected editorials from all over the 
country, eulogizing the plan and prov- 
ing the strength of their propaganda.‘ 

The officers of the company unions 
have made only favorable comments 
upon the plan, but considering the 
control exercised by the company, one 








Adjusted or 
compromised in 
favor of employees 
A 


No. of 


Cases taken up with cases 


Appealed to next 
higher official 
A 


Withdrawn or 
no merit 
A 





No. 
10,087 
9,789 
1,482 
551 


Officers below Supt. ..... 22,407 





21,909 


No. of cases received by 
Reviewing Committee 
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of management 
A. 
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4,806 21.5 
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444 28.6 
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‘ ct ~ 
% No. % 
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of employees 
A. 
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sisted upon representing the men, on 
the ground that they did not give full 
allegiance to the company, and that 
“divided allegiance is not compatible 
with efficient foremanship.”? From 
time to time the company issues an 
information bulletin for the public 
and its employees, and publishes a 
periodical called the Mutual Maga- 
zine, calling it a magazine “of the 
employees, by the employees, and for 
the employees” although the salaries 
of its editors are paid by the road. 
It contains articles of an educational 
nature written by the officials and 
plays upon the personal pride of its 
readers, whether they be amateur 
farmers, doting parents, athletes or 
housewives. These activities lead one 
of the more dignified and technical 
of the union periodicals to state that, 
“One of our prominent railroads is 
running a Mutual Admiration Asso- 


would not expect these men to openly 
criticize it. There is the added pos- 
sibility that the personal pride of 
these new and inexperienced negotia- 
tors is involved in their judgments 
of the plan. All classes of organized 
labor are opposed to it. The Rail- 
way Clerk claims that the participa- 
tion of some of the men reaching the 
retirement age was bought by the 
threat of discharge unless they were 
willing to give their signatures, desig- 
nating their acceptance of the plan.° 
It concluded that “Power is the crux 
of the whole matter. Employees of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad have no 
rights except those that they take.° 


* Note 2, p. 43, supra. 

* Railway Review, v. 70, p. 488, sqq. 

* The Railroad Trainman, v. 40, p. 377. 

* Public Opinion on Penn. R. R. System. Rela- 
tions with its Employees. Phila., 1922. 

* Reilway Clerk, v. 22, p. 372. 

* Ibid., p. 368. 
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Various union magazines contain pro- 
tests, all to the effect that the com- 
pany is dishonest in its dealings and 
deliberately misrepresents the facts. 
All of this shows an irreconcilable 
bitterness on the part of labor, and 
whether or not all their charges can 
be upheld, the attitude remains. 
“Workers demand representation 
of their own choosing, not the com- 
pany union. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road continues to flout the authority 
of the Railroad Labor Board.” 
The Amalgamated Journal refers 
to it as a “Company Union Fake,’” 
adding that “If it be peace that rules 
on the Pennsylvania, then deliver us 
from the Pennsy’s brand of peace 
that bears a close resemblance to 
war.” “ . . . Pennsylvania Railroad 


employees representation is not a 
square deal for labor. It is not indus- 


trial peace. It is not democratic. It 
is the reverse of every one of these 
principles.” N. P. Good, President 
of the Shop Crafts System Federa- 
tion No. 90, believes that the com- 
pany is relying to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the insurance features of 
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the new unions to put them across.° 
Where the road is liberal with its 
empty oratory, the men are liberal 
with expressions of bitterness. The 
unions are called “hand picked’* and 
the A. F. of L. through Samuel 
Gompers called them a “subterfuge 
for the purpose of weakening the 
unions and lessening the ability of the 
workers to protect themselves.””* 

The Amalgamated Journal has 
summarized the general attitude of 
the workers by parodying the pa- 
triotic phrasing of the road in de- 
scribing the employee magazine, and 
defines a company union as “A union 
formed by the company, of the com- 
pany and for the company.’*® And 
nothing seems to indicate that the 
workers can identify themselves with 
the company. 


* Amalgamated Journal, 11-15-23, p. 3-6; 23. 


*Ry. Maintenance of Way Employees, Jl., 
- 30, p. 3-5. 

* Labor, 12-23-22, p. 2. 

* Amalgamated Journal, 7-5-23, p. 10. 

* THe AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, July, 1921. 

* Amalgamated Journal, 6-28-23, p. 9. 
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Part III 


TALIAN legislation protects 
woman labor in the following re- 
spects: 


Night work.— Night work of 
women of whatever age is prohibited. 
According to the Washington conven- 
tion night work is defined to mean 
work during the eleven consecutive 
hours comprising the fixed and un- 
changeable interval between 10 p. m. 
and 5 a.m. The law applies only to 
woman workers in industry. Excep- 


tions may be granted in cases of force 
majeure and of processes working up 
raw materials subject to rapid altera- 


tion. Finally, the interval of eleven 
hours may be reduced to ten in sea- 
sonal industries and in all cases in 
which extraordinary circumstances re- 
quire it but for not more than sixty 
days per year. 

Work before and after confine- 
meni.—Italy regulates the labor of 
working mothers but only in industry. 
The protective measures do not cover 
women working as government em- 
ployees, nor women employed in com- 
merce and agriculture. Italy has not 
ratified the Washington convention in 
this respect and at present woman 
workers in industry are required to 
cease work only during the month 
subsequent to parturition, or during 
only three weeks if the physician per- 
mits it. 


Maternity insurance——Since Ital- 
ian legislation requires women to 
cease work during the month subse- 
quent to parturition it has also made 
provision to indemnify the woman 
worker for a small part of the forced 
loss of earnings by a system of insur- 
ance maintained with the aid of tri- 
partite contributions. 

The maternity fund for woman 
workers in industry grants in case of 
parturition or abortion a pecuniary 
benefit of 100 lire, to which the state 
contributes 18 lire. The annual con- 
tributions of the employers to the 
fund amount to 4 lire per insured 
person and the insured worker con- 
tributes 3 lire per year. In 1924 the 
working women holding membership 
in the fund numbered 725,268. The 
contributions to the fund amounted 
to 5 million lire, and 3% million lire 
were disbursed for maternity bene- 
fits to 36,000 woman workers. 

Rest periods—The granting of 
rest periods to woman workers dur- 
ing the working day is obligatory 
when their daily hours of labor ex- 
ceed six. Women of all ages must 
be granted rest periods totaling one 
hour if they work over six and not 
more than eight hours per day, and 
rest periods totaling one and one-half 
hours when they work over eight 
hours. 

The eight-hour day is the rule in 
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Italy. Overtime work may, however, 
be permitted, and therefore regula- 
tion of the rest periods becomes 
necessary. 

Weekly Rest Period —Women of 
all ages must be granted a full day 
of rest in each week. The law on 
weekly rest also covers male workers 
in industry and in commerce, but no 
regulation exists as to female do- 
mestic servants. 

Nursing rooms.—In factories em- 
ploying at least fifty woman workers 
there must be provided a nursing 
room within the factory. Woman 
workers who nurse their children may 
also be permitted to leave the fac- 
tory for fixed periods. 

Exclusion of women from certain 
work.—Women under _ twenty-one 
years of age may not be employed at 
the cleaning of motors, transmission 
apparatus, or machines in motion. 
Women of whatever age may not be 
employed at underground work and 
at specified occupations which are 
either too fatiguing or injurious to 
the health. 

Passbooks for minors—Male as 
well as female minors are required to 
present their work pass books which 
must show that they have complied 
with the requirements as to school 
attendance. Physical examinations 
of female minors must take place in 
the presence of the father or mother 
or of a trusted -person. 

Social insurance—Women em- 
ployed in industry and in commerce 
are required to insure against in- 
validity and old age. The law covers 
men also, but discriminates consider- 
ably between the sexes in the matter 
of invalidity, old-age, widows and 
orphans’ pensions. 
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In unemployment insurance women 
employed in industry and in com- 
merce enjoy the same benefits as men. 
The workers’ accident insurance 
covers both men and women in in- 
dustry as well as in agriculture. 

Female homeworkers and female 
domestic servants, who form the ma- 
jority of their occupational groups, 
participate with men only in the in- 
surance against invalidity and old 
age. Other protective legislation, 
such as exists for industrial women 
workers, does not exist for female 
homeworkers and domestic servants. 
This is also true of women workers 
in agriculture. 

Labor contract.—The legal pro- 
visions relating to the contract of 
employment of private salaried em- 
ployees and dealing with discharge, 
resignation, indemnities, and annual 
leave cover both men and women. 

Professional women workers and 
women in public employment, as well 
as women teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools, receive the 
same salaries as men, discrimination 
no longer being made. For the same 
work they receive the same pay. 
The contract of employment of state 
or public employees is based on the 
principle of equal treatment for men 
and women. In some administrative 
branches, there is some discrimina- 
tion in that women are obliged to re- 
sign when they marry. 

Formerly the state did not at- 
tempt to regulate the labor contract 
of women workers in industry and 
agriculture, leaving it to the free 
agreement of the parties interested. 
Now, however, there have been 
created industrial courts which con- 
cern themselves with labor especially 
in industry and agriculture. The 
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wage rates of women_ industrial 
workers are regulated by collective 
agreements which provide minimum 
rates for each kind of work. These 
minimum rates are as a rule lower 
than the rates paid to men. When, 
however, the work performed by 
women and their output are the same 
as the work and output of men, they 
receive the same pay. Piecework 
rates are, of course, the same for men 
and women, as they are based on out- 
put. 

No legislation on the contract of 
labor of women home workers and 
domestic servants exists and there are 
no collective agreements covering 
these classes of workers. 

Female home workers may de- 
mand the legal minimum wage rates 
fixed by wage boards (commissioni 
di salaria). 

Legislative provisions for the pro- 
tection of female domestic servants 
are non-existent and no legal economic 
or judicial recognition is given man- 
ual or educational work within the 
household. 

Domestic servants are, however, 
required to insure against invalidity 
and old age. 

To sum up: All or nearly all of the 
of the social laws are of interest to 
women workers. The law on in- 
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validity and old-age insurance is im- 
portant. Of great importance also 
is that on maternity insurance. The 
Italian law is insufficient and does not 
conform with the Washington con- 
vention. A solution of the problem 
of maternity aid must be found in the 
introduction of compulsory sickness 
insurance. The invalidity and old- 
age insurance could also be improved. 
The factory inspection service should 
be made efficient, because it is charged 
with the enforcement of the laws for 
the protection of women and chil- 
dren. The problem of employment 
offices is of great importance, especi- 
ally for the female domestic servants. 
Private employment offices conducted 
for profit should be suppressed and 
the public employment offices need 
improvement. The problems of 


family allowances, of women in small 


industries, of homeworkers, of mini- 
mum wage rates of domestic servants 
and their placement, and of training 
in domestic science constitute complex 
questions to which the labor move- 
ment should give _ consideration. 
Women will show greater active in- 
terest in trade-unionism when the 
trade-union movement will include 
among its activities those which in- 
terest woman as a worker, as a 
mother and as a housewife. 





AN INTERPRETER OF THE DAY’S WORK 


EprroriaL Nore.—The frontispiece of this issue was painted by Gerrit A. Beneker who has 
done the rather unusual thing of going into work shops to find the subjects for his paintings. 
His work reflects the joy the workers find in the day’s work that could only come with creative 
activity. Something of Mr. Beneker’s life is told in the following extracts from The Mentor.— 


Epiror. 


F HEREDITY is an _ influence 
upon life, then let it be known 
that my forebears were hard- 

working. He for whom I am named 
was a contractor in Holland, having 
lost his all in a government contract, 
became discouraged and came to 
America in 1868, settling in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, where he con- 
tinued his carpenter trade until past 
seventy years of age. 

My great-grandfather on my 
mother’s side was a “boss” on the 
dikes of Holland. He came to 
America in 1847 and settled in Hol- 
land, Michigan, and later in Grand 
Rapids, where he built stone founda- 
tions for bridges. He left “the old 
country” for the same reasons and 
under the same conditions that the 
Pilgrims left Scrooby prior to 1620. 

My father, at the early age of 
twelve, was about to go to The 
Hague to study art when suddenly he 
found himself passing through the 
gates at Castle Garden, a “green 
Dutch boy” and had to go to work. 
But the seed that was in him found 
expression in his son. 

Each time I pass a milestone on the 
road of life I am sure to hear from 
my mother of that memorable night 
in Grand Rapids, January the 26th, 
1882, when in the midst of a violent 


thunderstorm and the raging fire of 
the old stave factory I became her 
first-born. The ten dollars for the 
doctor was under her pillow. 

As a child I must have been always 
drawing pictures, for whenever I visit 
the old home town the relatives trot 
out my crude pictures of battles, 
ships and trains. I remember using 
father’s box of French water colors, 
which he had as a boy, and when I 
was ten I received a new box of colors 
from Grandfather Steketee. 

I managed to graduate from high 
school, but largely because I had to 
do fair work in order to play foot- 
ball, throw the hammer and be 
“south-paw” pitcher on the baseball 
team, although my teachers often 
told me that I would know my lessons 
better if I did not draw their pictures 
so often. A year or more before I 
graduated I had made up my mind 
to be an artist, and, while father 
never discouraged me, he often told 
me how most artists starved in a 
garret and reminded me of my name, 
“Gerrit” although I was always 
called “Harry,”—an Americaniza- 
tion of the good old Dutch name. 

However, I made a bargain with 
father: 1 was to earn my tuition for 
a year at the Chicago Art Institute 
if he would pay my board. So I 
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pitched my last ball game and the 
next day went to work learning to 
stick and cull lumber ten hours a day 
for seven dollars a week at the furni- 
ture factory of John Widdicomb. I 
also piled tanbark and blistered my 
back under the hot August sun. 
Hard work? Yes, but valuable ex- 
perience. As we sat over our dinner 
pails at noon I heard men talk about 
government ownership of the factory 
and how they would work three hours 
a day and be paid in food, clothing 
and lodging. They never thought of 
how they would occupy their leisure 
time. They watched the clock and 
worked hard when the boss was 
around, and took it easier when he 
wasn’t. One day Mr. Widdicomb 
sent for me and told me that if I 
would stay he would make a fore- 
man out of me in six months, and so 


on up the ladder to become a real 


furniture man. When I told him of 
my purpose in life he replied that 
there would always be a job for me 
whenever I wished to come back. I 
spent a second summer in the factory; 
also, I found out what was the matter 
with most men: they had no incentive 
beyond the job. I had, and I worked 
the harder for that incentive—Art— 
and the girl who was waiting. 

I landed at the Art Students’ 
League in New York in October, 
1903. In February, 1905, I won a 
$200 prize offered by the New York 
Herald for an Easter picture, and 
thought the road to success was now 
open. But not a publisher would give 
me a commission on the strength of 
the prize picture. With the original 
under my arm I stood in Fifth Ave- 
nue and watched a “roughneck” 
mount a girder and ride it fearlessly 
to the top of a new skyscraper. It 
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thrilled me. Before a week had 
passed I had finished a black and 
white oil of what I had seen, and the 
first magazine that saw it, Leslie’s 
Weekly, bought it. Then followed 
other magazine work and a calendar 
picture. By this time I had saved 
$400 and went back to Michigan for 
my girl. A few weeks later we stood 
together in New York before the 
original of the calendar painting as it 
hung in the National Academy. 
Then followed covers in full color 
for the Scientific American, which 
necessitated industrial research. [| 
climbed over locomotives, into exca- 
vations and aqueducts, was on the 
new Manhattan Bridge at least once 
a week all the time it was building. 
I sat by the day in Bliss’ foundry and 
the crucible steel works, watching the 
fire worshippers pour molten metal; 
and when I went through the steel 
mills of Homestead, Youngstown and 
Gary I was so thrilled that I vowed 
some day I would have a studio in 
a steel mill. Fourteen years later, 
when least expected, this dream came 
true. Meantime I wished to improve 
my color, so my wife and I made a 
bargain that we would move to 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, for an 
indefinite period to pursue this “‘but- 
terfly” called Art. When the nest- 
egg got down to a certain amount we 
would go back to New York and do 
illustrations. We had one child 
then; we have four now—but we have 
never had to go back to New York. 
It was Charles Hawthorne who 
told me that there was no reason 
why I could not become a painter if 
I would give myself ten years of hard 
work. In Provincetown we could 
live cheaply. Half the time at least 
I could paint, while enough illustrat- 
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ing followed me to supply the larder. 
Through the long quiet winters of 
Cape Cod we lived on memories of 
symphony concerts and the operas. I 
had been curtain man at the Metro- 
politan Opera House for matinées. 
The wife sat high up in a dollar seat 
while I earned the dollar back of the 
curtain; and we both heard the music. 
I have heard forty-five different 
operas, some of them many times 
over. We grew in appreciation from 
“Faust” and “Rigoletto” to “Tris- 
tan,” ‘‘Meistersinger,” and_ the 
“Ring.” 

Then came the World War; where 
did I fit in? After some red tape I 
got to Washington on the construc- 
tion of the war and navy buildings. 
The young officer in charge had 
vision; he gave me a studio on the 
job where some 3,500 men were 


doing a record performance in build- 
ing. Every week some four hundred 
to five hundred men would quit to 
“blow in” what they had earned the 
previous week; this did not help the 
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cause. I painted a series of posters 
that encouraged the workers to feel 
that they were backing the fighting 
men in France. Political appoint- 
ment stood like a stone wall across 
my path and kept the posters from 
national circulation, and I broke 
under the suppressed desire to serve. 
But truth always wins—in time. 

When the armistice was signed the 
pictorial division ceased to function, 
and the twelve Federal Reserve heads 
demanded a look-in on the publicity 
for the Victory Loan, since it was up 
to them to raise the six billions. 
They unanimously accepted my poster 
of the working man digging into his 
jeans to buy bonds, entitled “Sure! 
We'll Finish the Job.” But four 
months before this was published my 
dream came true, when the Hydraulic 
Steel Company, of Cleveland, built a 
studio for me close beside the tall 
factory chimney, the idea being to use 
art as an educational and spiritual 
force.—Gerrit A. Beneker in The 
Mentor, September, 1925. 





STEPS IN THE LIGHT 


$14,488,023. 
4,907,543. 
1,308,163. 


General Fund 

Sick and Death Benefit Funds... 
Old Age and Disability Funds.. 
Other Benefit Funds 

Insurance Funds 

Building and Home Funds 


Real Estate 9,226,003. 


$35,897,727. 


Grand Total 


HESE figures give the rough 

outline of a picture we hope to 

make more complete. But even 
in its incompleteness it tells a striking 
story of American Labor’s resources 
in dollars and cents. 

Forty-five years ago the little group 
of trade unionists who founded the 
Federation had a vision of great 
gains which might come to American 
working men and women by joining 
together. These gains were to come 
through united work for higher 
wages, shorter hours, education and 
legislation. That great financial re- 
sources would grow out of the dues 
of union members to help in this work 
the early leaders. could not foresee. 
They struggled through their first 
year of federation on a budget of 
$350. Less than half a century later 
the Federation budget is over 1,500 
times this sum ($533,294.00) and we 
count in reserves alone among our 
member unions more than 100,000 
times as much. The meaning of these 
resources to our labor movement is as 
significant as their size. They give us 
stability as a nation-wide organiza- 
tion and great capacity for service. 


To make the best use of these op- 
portunities we can not proceed by 
steps in the dark. The daily business 
of making activities carry out our pur- 
poses, of turning capacities into actual 
service, is a task which requires care- 
ful planning, based on accurate knowl- 
edge. Systems of accounting and bud- 
geting are necessary in this planning. 
Accurate records of past activities 
help us to find the next step forward. 
By searching our experience and plan- 
ning from what has proved sound 
policy in the past we can guide our 
progress intelligently. We can con- 
trol our development and make it less 
and less likely that outside forces will 
prevent the accomplishment of our 
ideals. 

In organizing work especially we 
need records, We need information 
which will prove to employers and 
wage earners that the union can be of 
value to them in meeting their prob- 
lems. There are many ways in which 
unions are doing constructive work of 
benefit both to employers and work- 
ers, such as promoting craftsman- 
ship, giving relief through benefits, 
work for better employment condi- 
tions and more efficient production 
methods. But too often these facts 
are not known. Records which will 
show actual services are needed to 
give both our union members and 
all others a true picture of our labor 
movement as a stable and constructive 
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factor in American life. This is why 
these figures were gathered. 

Financial reports to Federation 
headquarters are still very incomplete. 
As yet they show only the reserves in 
central ofices of our member unions, 
and even this information is not full, 
for several of the internationals have 
not yet reported. We have no news 
of local funds. Also we have no rec- 
ord of the large funds which come in 
from dues and go out directly in daily 
activities. One small item will sug- 
gest the size of this income and ex- 
pense account—$20,000,000 in bene- 
fits alone given out from central offices 
in 1925. Add to this payments for 
salaries, organizing work and a score 
of other activities and the picture be- 
gins to take on its true proportions. 

That our labor movement has these 
great resources to spend in accom- 
plishing its purposes must be an in- 
spiration to every union member. To 
collect the information which will en- 
able us to carry out these purposes is 
a task for all our membership. Every 
local and international union can help. 

Resources listed above are invested 
as follows: 


United States Bonds 


$3,432,700 .00 
1,707,178 .95 
508,860.15 
270,659.06 
100,000.00 
32,992.88 


General Funds 

Sick and Death Benefit Funds... 
Old Age and Disability Funds. . 
Other Benefit Funds 

Insurance Funds 


$6,052,391.04 
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City, County and State Bonds 


$902,045. 
1,394,069. 
560,929. 
44,000. 
1,300,461. 


General Funds 

Sick and Death Benefit Funds... 
Old Age and Disability Funds.. 
Other Benefit Funds 

Insurance Funds 

Building and Home Funds 


Canadian Bonds 


$1,052,010. 
284,276. 
87,928. 
657,537. 
62,250. 


General Funds 

Sick and Death Benefit Funds... 
Old Age and Disability Funds. . 
Other Benefit Funds 

Insurance Funds 

Building and Home Funds 


$2,144,002 


Industrial and Other Bonds 


General Funds $1,708,950. 
Sick and Death Benefit Funds... 

Old Age and Disability Funds. . 

Other Benefit Funds 

Insurance Funds 

Building and Home Funds 


$7,392,317. 
1,117,135. 
150,445. 
2,015,695. 
62,534. 
398,022. 


General Funds 

Sick and Death Benefit Funds.. 
Old Age and Disability Funds.. 
Other Benefit Funds 

Insurance Funds 

Building and Home Funds 


Real Estate Owned 
Recapitulation 


United States Bonds 

City, County and State Bonds... 
Canadian Bonds 

Industrial and Other Bonds.... 
Bank Deposits 

Real Estate 


$6,052,391 .04 
4,201,506 .38 
2,144,002 .87 

3,137,672.75 
11,136,150.69 
9,226,003 . 63 


Grand Total $35,897,727 .36 





WHAT THE OPERATORS WANT FROM 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Atice §. CHEYNEY 
III 


HE operator who has put his 
money into the coal industry is 
dependent on it in somewhat the 
same way as the miner. His whole 


living may depend on a particular 
venture, on holding on to it, fighting 
for it and making a success of it. 
What he wants from it is profits, 
large profits if possible and regular. 
It is not possible to get reliable rec- 
ords of profits in the coal industry. 


The one thing we are quite sure of is, 
as was said in the first of these ar- 
ticles, that they are very irregular. 
Mining is an uncertain business for 
the operator as well as for the miners. 
Why do those who presumably ar- 
range the business allow it to be so 
unsatisfactory. 

In discussing the position of the 
miners we have already spoken of 
the tradition that the miner is a sort 
of contractor. The position of the 
typical mine manager is therefore 
very different from that of the man- 
ager for the policies of an up-to-date 
factory. The ways of mine manage- 
ment are rather casual and hit or 
miss. Often no one connected with 
the mine knows exactly how much 
work it is doing or exactly what it 
costs or should cost to get out a ton 
of coal. The mine is run on tradi- 
tion and rule of thumb. 
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This which is true of the operation 
of the individual mines is true also 
of the operation of the industry as 
a whole. It has remained as scat- 
tered and primitive as are the min- 
ing towns. There are over 7,000 
concerns regularly engaged in coal 
mining, without counting the many 
very small mines that open and close 
with special demand. In 1922 the 
largest of the mining corporations 
only controlled 3 per cent of the in- 
dustry and the two hundred largest 
together controlled just over half. 
There is now slightly more concentra- 
tion of control but not much. 

Owners are of all sorts from in- 
dividuals to very large companies. 
They know little about each other’s 
doings. They are organized in the 
National Coal Owners’ Association 
and in many local organizations. But 
these last are not all affiliated with 
the national association and some- 
times even compete with each other 
for members in the same region. 
They are organized to defend the in- 
terests of the operators against the 
miners, the railroads and the con- 
sumers and to represent them before 
the courts. Each conducts its affairs 
independently with no clearing house 
for general information and little 
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agreement on policies. They do not 
meddle with output, prices or wages. 

Public opinion has a great fear of 
monopoly and has made laws that 
forbid the operators to agree on 
how much coal they will produce or 
what they will ask for it. The opera- 
tors, for their part, seem to have been 
willing enough to go on in their own, 
old individualistic ways. Meanwhile 
a situation has developed in which 
it is impossible for the coal industry 
to prosper if it sticks to the old ways. 

In the first place there is constant 
pressure to develop more mine capac- 
ity than can be made use of. Coal 
cars are divided among the mines by 
the railroads according to the amount 
of coal which each mine is equipped 
to produce. To be sure of having 
cars when they want them the mines 
push their producing capacity up as 


high as possible. 

Mines in inaccessible places are 
sometimes encouraged by especially 
low railroad rates in order that the 
railroads may get coal to carry which 
otherwise would not be shipped long 


distances. Railroad commissions 
justify such practices on the ground 
that they prevent monopoly by the 
mines nearest the markets. We have 
already noted that by taking lower 
wages, the miners help to make up 
the cost of operating difficult mines 
and of shipping from a distance. 
Such practices make business possible 
for mines which .could not otherwise 
operate and so keep up the numbers 
of mines in the industry. 

Another cause of expanding mine 
capacity is the late coming of ma- 
chinery. Mining has remained al- 
most a handicraft while machinery 
has long been in use in most other 
industries. Now, at last machinery 
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is beginning to be introduced into 
mining and is bringing enormous in- 
creases of output. Manufacturers 
of mine machinery, trade journals, 
engineers and efficiency experts are 
all interested in pointing out the great 
economies of time, labor and expense 
that are secured by machine produc- 
tion. But machinery is economical 
simply because it makes possible a 
great increase of output per hour and 
per man. It therefore inevitably in- 
creases the productive capacity of the 
mines. If the machinery already in 
use in a few progressive mines were 
adopted in even a quarter of the 
mines there would, as has already 
been said in the last article, be equip- 
ment for turning out two and a half 
times as much coal as we now use. 
Of course the operators can count 
on some increase in the demand for 
coal. There is a constant expansion 
of industry that we are making more 
and more use of. But the most hope- 
ful estimates do not suggest an in- 
crease of more than 10 percenta year. 
This would mean a market increase 
by a tenth to absorb two and a half 
times as much coal as is now bought. 
And while the expansion of industry 
and the use of power for new pur- 
poses is increasing there are forces at 
work to prevent a proportionate in- 
crease in the use of coal. We are 
just beginning to see the possibilities 
of superpower, to use water power 
on a large scale and to study the 
means of economizing fuel. Thanks | 
to this last interest the railroads in | 
1924 carried twice as much freight 
as in 1914 with the use of only one- 
twentieth more coal. ' 
If the coal operators should adopt 
modern efficiency methods for the in- 
dividual mine without adopting mod- 
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ern efficiency organization for the in- 
dustry in its entirety their condition 
would be worse than at present, for 
they would have made their mine 
capacity even more out of proportion 
to the coal orders they can hope for. 
Competition for orders and irregu- 
larity of operation would be in- 
creased. It is often argued that much 
competition compels efficiency and 
cheap production. But coal mines 
cannot be efficient as long as there are 
too many of them to run full time. 
Some will have to give up, but more 
competition would not necessarily 
drive the poorer mines out of busi- 
ness. They would be kept in the 


same circumstances as keep them run- 
ning today. 

Today monopoly is what the gen- 
eral public most fears for such an in- 
dustry and it is under the plea of 


preventing monopoly that the rail- 
roads have been allowed to make 
special rates so that remote mines 
may compete in markets with those 
more accessibly situated. It is for 
fear of a labor monopoly that courts 
have enjoined the union from organ- 
izing and for fear of a monopoly 
of ownership that the Sherman Anti- 
trust law forbids any agreement 
about how much coal shall be mined 
or what price paid. 

The rule of the coal industry at 
present is every man for himself, but 
without the saving provision that the 
Devil shall take the hindmost. The 
hindmost is protected in the several 
ways we have already mentioned. 
He may get special railroad rates; 
his miners may agree to take a re- 
duced wage to help him out; in the 
non-union fields he can cut wages and 
skimp mine equipment and safety 
measurés; he can also mine in short- 
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sighted and wasteful ways which the 
better companies would not use but 
which give a momentary advantage. 
It is, for example, possible to take out 
just the coal that is easiest to get at 
and leave the rest in such shape that 
it can probably never be recovered. 
Sometimes as much as half the coal 
in a mine is wasted in this way but 
the other half gotten onto the market 
very cheaply. 

It may be the best and not the 
worst that the Devil gets, it is'a mere 
gamble which will prosper most. 
But it is not only the fact that the 
worst mine may prosper which pre- 
vents competition from making the 
industry efficient. It is the fact that 
few mines, good or bad, that have 
once been opened, ever retire from 
business altogether. A mine can not, 
like a factory, be converted to some 
other use from that for which it was 
first built. Its raw material is part 
of the plant. It deteriorates if left 
uncared for. It may actually pay to 
run at a loss for long periods rather 
than to stand idle. In some cases the 
owner of the mine also owns the 
whole mining town and it is in a spot 
where no one will live except to work 
in connection with the mine. So long 
as there is a chance of making any- 
thing at all some one will try to keep 
the mine going. 

Such is the situation that faces the 
coal operators. Their industry is 
equipped and manned to supply twice 
as much coal as is called for. They 
are prevented by law, custom and in- 
clination from getting together to 
regulate production. Law and cus- 
tom make it hard for the better busi- 
ness to destroy the poorer and the 
very circumstances of the mining of 
coal tend to prevent mines from go- 
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ing out of business even when busi- 
ness is unprofitable for them. 

Each individual concern wants to 
produce cheaply in order to hold its 
own place. Machinery and efficiency 
management have meant cheaper 
production for factories and are 
recommended to the mines. But they 
mean increased output and unless a 
mine has a sure market for a greater 
output it will not pay it to put them 
in. 

After all, the difficulties of the 
operators, when traced back to their 
source in the nature and conditions 
of the industry, as now organized, 
show up the same root problems as 
underlie the difficulties of the miners. 
Like the miners, the operators suffer 
from irregularity and uncertainty 
that can not be cured so long as the 
active mines are equipped and man- 


ned for producing more coal than 
they ever get orders for. 
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Like the miners they do not know 
what policy they should adopt with 
respect to machinery. It seems to 
promise well if they can be sure of 
a market, but if they can not it will 
only mean the overhead of a larger 
investment to carry. 

Like the miners, the operators in 
the union fields suffer from the com- 
petition of their rival in the non- 
union. 

Finally, like the miner, the opera- 
tor holds on to what he has all the 
more tightly and resists change all 
the more strongly precisely because 
there are too many trying to make a 
living out of coal and he is afraid of 
losing his share. He dreads any or- 
ganization that may tie his hands or 
any limitation that may apply to his 
own mine, although without organ- 
ization and limitation of some sort he 
can not hope for any security and reg- 
ularity in the industry. 


PARABLE 
JosepH M. DoLaAn 


Man—an artist, 
Deeds—his paint; 
W ill—his brushes, 
Sin—a taint; 
Life—his canvas, 
Love—his theme; 
Christ—his model, 
Peace—his dream. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF UNION LIFE INSURANCE 


Dr. HERMAN FRANK 


Insurance Statistician 


UMAN LIFE, so uncertain in 
the case of the individual, be- 
comes strikingly measurable in 

the mass. Large numbers of lives 
have been placed under observation 
at various times, and it has been 
found, after allowing for relatively 
insignificant differences, that in a year 
the percentage of deaths which arise 
from a group of persons of the same 
age and sex shows a pronounced simi- 
larity in the different investigations. 
Experience over a long period of 
years has thus demonstrated that on 
the average, people of a given age 
will die at a certain rate, and the 
average death rates may serve as a 
safe basis for predicting mortality. 
Consequently, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of life insurance is the stability 
of the rate of loss based upon aver- 
ages deduced from large numbers. 
An arrangement in concise, conven- 
ient form of facts deduced by experts, 
the actuaries, from extended observa- 
tion of statistics as to the numbers 
living and dying among a very large 
group of people is called a table of 
mortality. It is merely an instrument 
by means of which are measured the 
probabilities of life and the probabil- 
ities of death. These tables of mor- 
tality, the safeness of which was 
proved by many years’ experience, 
are used by all life insurance com- 
panies as a basis of determining how 


much money must be collected in pre- 
miums. 

Many years ago the American life 
insurance companies used death sta- 
tistics which had been compiled in 
Europe, chiefly in England. The 
original table of mortality statistics 
based upon the history of American 
lives was constructed by Sheppard 
Homans, actuary of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and first pub- 
lished in 1868. This table, called 
the American Experience Table of 
Mortality, is today ,in almost uni- 
versal use by the life insurance com- 
panies of our country. It has been 
found to be a conservative and satis- 
factory basis for life insurance cal- 
culations and is even prescribed in 
the laws of certain states. The fol- 
lowing extract from the American 
Experience Table will show how the 
number of survivors diminish and 
how the death rate runs: 


Probability 
of Death 
in a year 
.007490 
-007805 
.008427 
.009794 
.013781 
.061993 
454545 

462 .532468 

216 -634259 
79 .734177 
21 857143 

3 1.000000 
0 


Number 
living 
100,000 

92,637 
$5,441 
78,106 
69,804 
38,569 

847 
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An examination of this table shows 
that of 100,000 lives who start at age 
10 not more than 69,804 survive at 
age 50. Thus the probability that a 
person at age 10 will attain age 50 is 

69,804 
100,000 

Using the mortality statistics as a 
basis, it is possible to work out the 
premium rates to charge for any age. 
To make matters clear, an example 
may be given. From a certain in- 
vestigation it is found that out of 
10,000 people aged 40 there are 98 
deaths within a year. This is usually 
expressed by saying that the rate of 
mortality is <> or .0098. It 
follows at once that $.0098 is the cor- 
rect payment for an insurance of 
$1.00 payable if death occurs within 
a year from age 40, or $9.80 the ap- 
propriate payment for a policy of 
$1,000.00 in the same conditions. 
For if 10,000 people each insure for 
$1,000.00, their total payment will 
be 10,000 x $9.80, or $98,000.00, 
which is exactly the sum required to 
settle the claims in respect of the 
98 deaths which the statistics indi- 
cate. 


The Computation of Net Premiums 


In reality, the calculation of the 
so-called net premiums is not, how- 
ever, so simple as the above example 
may seem. Two mathematical prin- 
ciples are involved in the computation 
of premium rates regardless of the 
type and object of insurance: (1) 
the growth of capital brought about 
by the accrument of compound inter- 
est, or the interest element, and (2) 
the provision for the expected loss 
in accordance with the statistical 
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data, or in our case, the tables of 
mortality. This latter element of 
life insurance premiums is called the 
mortality element. 

Compound interest tables make it 
quite easy to find what the yield of 
interest on the amount paid in would 
be. Given for instance 3% per cent 
compound interest, the capital once 
deposited approximatively doubles in 
20 years. Similarly it is not difficult 
to figure out what sum one has to 
pay yearly to the insurance company 
in order, upon the termination of the 
contracted series of payments, to be- 
come entitled to a certain fixed 
amount, called endowment. To be 
on the safe side as to the amount to 
be earned through the yield of inter- 
est on its reserves, the insurance com- 
panies generally apply in the compu- 
tation of the interest element, or dis- 
count, a low rate of interest, usually 
not above 3% percent. Asa matter 
of fact, the interest yield on the in- 
vestments, mostly government bonds 
and first mortgages, exceeds, how- 
ever, 3% per cent by far. The extra 
income which is thus gained over and 
above the presupposed amount is 
called the net interest income. 

The calculation of the capital and 
interest element of the net premium 
is far from being enough, for a cer- 
tain number of the insured people 
surely will die before the end of the 
period covered by the policies issued. 
The payment, upon the elapse of the 
waiting period, of the whole policy 
amount in case of premature death 
being an essential of every life in- 
surance contract, the loss which is 
bound to arise therefrom should be 
equitably distributed among all the 
policyholders. By uniting with a 
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large group of men, each man may 
subject himself to a small depriva- 
tion in order that no man may be 
subjected to a great loss. The com- 
putation of the mortality element of 
the net premium has to proceed along 
definite scientific lines laid down by 
the insurance mathematics. Natu- 
rally, the tables of mortality are the 
basis for such computation, which 
consideration gives rise to a funda- 
mental difference between two sys- 
tems of life insurance as they are 
practiced today: the ordinary and the 
industrial insurance. 

Industrial insurance may very con- 
cisely be described as life insurance 
for the masses. It differs very con- 
siderably from ordinary insurance in 
many and important respects. Com- 
mercial life insurance companies 


found the “industrial policy” pecul- 


iarly adapted to the economic neces- 
sities of wage earners and their de- 
pendents. The main difference be- 
tween industrial and ordinary insur- 
ance is in the method of premium 
payment. In the former the pre- 
miums are payable weekly and are 
collected by agents from the houses 
of the insured, whereas in the latter 
the premiums are paid quarterly or 
at longer intervals and are payable 
at the office of the company. 
Amounts insured for under industrial 
policies are much smaller than those 
in ordinary insurance, the former 
averaging about $200.00. At the 
present time there are some thirty 
industrial companies, transacting this 
form of insurance throughout the 
United States, the most important 
ones being the Metropolitan, Pru- 
dential, and John Hancock. Of 
these, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
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ance Company, at the beginning of 
the current year, stood in contractual 
relations with some 17,000,000 in- 
dustrial policyholders, while in all 
the rest of the companies there were 
insured about 8,000,000 people. It 
did not take these companies long to 
find that the workers’ policies, small 
as they may be, could be made the 
source of tremendous revenue. 

In the light of European experi- 
ence, it has been discovered that the 
commercial companies do not deal 
out the advantages and benefits of 
life insurance with an equal hand to 
both classes of their policyholders. 
The reason the wage earners have 
been at a disadvantage lies with the 
various methods of mortality compu- 
tation. As a general rule, the com- 
panies, in calculating the mortality 
element for the “‘ordinary”’ business, 
grant to the well-to-do people a pe- 
culiar privilege as compared to the 
interests of the masses which in good 
faith avail themselves of the indus- 
trial branches of the same insurance 
organizations. Whereas the pre- 
miums of the ordinary life insurance 
are computed through the elabora- 
tion of the vast statistical data, col- 
lected through many years of the 
companies’ own experience, the com- 
putation of the industrial insurance 
premiums is usually based upon the 
stale mortality tables of the entire 
population. The actual mortality 
rates of the people as a whole reflect 
the all-pervading solidarity inherent 
inthe mutual dependence of all classes 
in a commonwealth. Therefore, 
there is hardly any justification for 
the existence of two different sets of 
scales on which the chances of life 
and death should be weighed. By ut- 
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terly ignoring this consideration, the 
commercial life insurance companies 
load the dice in favor of the wealthy 
policyholders. Furthermore, the 
outspoken salutary changes in health 
conditions in all civilized communities 
could not but measurably reduce the 
probabilities of death as compared 
with the rates that obtained but a 
score of years ago. The rapid decline 
of the death rates per 1,000 popula- 
tion of the United States as compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census is indi- 
cated by the trend of figures given on 
the following table: 


DeaTH RATE PER 1,0000 POPULATION OF THE 
Unirep STATES 1910-1923 


The same tendency is still more 
pronounced if the mortality rates in 
the large centers of America’s indus- 
trial population are considered, as 
may be seen from the following 
table: 


DeatH Rates PER 1,000 PopuLATION IN NEW 
Yorx, Cuicaco, Derroir, CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Detroit Cleveland 
14.4 13.9 14.0 
14.8 13.6 14.7 
16.9 14.1 17.2 
12.5 11.7 12.6 
12.8 13.4 12.4 
11.1 10.5 10.5 
11.2 11.1 10.3 
11.7 10.8 


Years 


Westen 11.7 


Should an insurance company base 
its premiums upon old mortality ta- 
bles, as in the case of industrial in- 
surance, it actually happens the net 
premium is bound to appear higher 
than it would if tables of more recent 
origin had been used. Obviously, the 
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first and foremost effect of the higher 
net premiums in industrial insurance 
is the very low level of the policy 
amounts for the good and sufficient 
reason that a higher policy would in- 
volve a premium which a wage earner 
could hardly afford. 

All the great life insurance organi- 
zations, owned by trade unions in Eu- 
rope, but particularly the “Volksfuer- 
sorge’” (People’s Welfare), a very 
successful union-cooperative life in- 
surance company organized by Ger- 
man workers in 1913, rendered a mo- 
mentous service to the masses by ad- 
justing the net premiums to the fun- 
damental change in the mortality 
rates during the last generation. 
Through its statistical department, 
an insurance company is able to dis- 
close whether or not the actual mor- 
tality among its policyholders has 
kept pace with the death rates, upon 
which the computation of net premi- 
ums was based. If the actual mortal- 
ity lags behind the presumed death 
ratio, the company is automatically 
gaining an extra profit. On the con- 
trary, if the actual mortality rates 
have surpassed the presupposed ones, 
the company incurs a more or less 
substantial loss. By eliminating this 
source of additional profit, the union- 
cooperative life insurance companies 
in Europe have saved to the wage- 
workers millions of dollars. 

The data of mortality gathered by 
the statistical department of a union 
labor life insurance company must be 
further analyzed for each year of 
age and for such distinctions as color, 
sex, and the general economic and 
social conditions of the insured. Fi- 
nally, the incidence of tuberculosis in 
the dusty trades, the prevalence of 
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industrial accidents, and, indeed, the 
effects of occupational stress in its 
various forms must be made very im- 
portant subjects of statistical re- 
search. The work thus performed 
by the union-cooperative life insur- 
ance companies has been invaluable 
as a basis for enlightened labor legis- 
lation. The statistical method has 
been followed in the handling of these 
problems, but the emphasis has usu- 
ally been on the social ends to be at- 
tained. 


The Computation of Tariff Premiums 


Having analyzed in the above the 
calculation of the net premiums, we 
did not, however, take into consider- 
ation all the data that are required in 
order to arrive at the final result— 
the amount that should be paid by 
the insured person, or the tariff pre- 
mium. What up till now has formed 
the subject matter of our discussion 
may be defined as the computation of 
the company’s purchasing price of the 
commodity “‘life insurance.” But the 
purchasing price of the jobber or the 
material-labor cost of the manufac- 
turer is not yet the price at which 
the commodity is to be marketed. 
With every wholesaler and manufac- 
turer, the element of overhead, which 
is composed of the administrative and 
selling expense, rates of amortiza- 
tion and, last, but not least, price- 
discounts, play a very considerable 
part in the calculation of the selling 
price. The life insurance companies 


form no exception from this general 
rule. As might be expected, the over- 
head of an insurance company, owing 
to the necessity of an energetic so- 
licitation for new policies and the col- 
lection of premiums, forms quite a 
large part of the tariff premium. 
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From the policyholder’s point of 
view, the amount thus spent, though 
it may be a necessary evil, should be 
considered a waste. One has only to 
realize the extremely high salaries 
and bonuses of the directors, the tre- 
mendous amounts paid out in divi- 
dends to the shareholders, the large 
amounts spent on propaganda and 
publicity—and it will become plain to 
what extent each policyholder, par- 
ticularly the wage earner, is over- 
charged by the tariff premiums. 

Of all the overhead items in the 
life insurance business, the discount 
in the form of the so-called dividend 
participation merits from our point of 
view a particular attention. In recent 
times, many insurance companies, es- 
pecially those engaged in the indus- 
trial line, omitted this element of 
overhead in the computation of policy 
amounts which corresponded to given 
premium rates. Evidently, their main 
purpose thereby was to increase the 
policy amount offered to the public as 
against the face value of a policy is- 
sued by a company which does prac- 
tice dividend participation. Unfor- 
tunately, the general public knows lit- 
tle and cares less about the underly- 
ing principles of life insurance, thus 
ignoring with a light heart matters 
of vital importance to every responsi- 
ble family-head and good citizen. It 
happened that, in combating the 
union-cooperative life insurance, a 
great many commercial companies in 
Europe used to offer higher policy- 
amounts purchasable for a given pre- 
mium, without mentioning, however, 
that the so-called participating clause 
had been dropped from their con- 
tracts. Again, certain companies did 
promise dividend participation while 
the policy corresponding to a given 

















premium was rather high, though it 
should have been plain to any intelli- 
gent person that under such circum- 
stances there could not be the slightest 
chance of earning any dividend at all. 
Lastly, in other companies the indus- 
trial policies carried a dividend par- 
ticipation privilege but with a covert 
understanding that the same should 
not .enter into effect before the lapse 
of five years or so upon the issuance 
of the policy. 

All these facts may serve as illus- 
trations to the system of unfair com- 
petition by which the commercial in- 
surance companies in Germany, 
through concerted efforts, tried to 
suppress the union-cooperative life in- 
surance. But the enterprise of the 
organized workers, being sound at 
its core, survived all malicious at- 
tacks. The “Volksfuersorge,” the 
greatest union-labor life insurance 
company in continental Europe, intro- 
duced a new system of participation 
in the company’s surplus. Each and 
every one of its policyholders is en- 
titled to a variable rate of participa- 
tion which rises during the course of 
time for which the policy has been 
written. At the time the tariff pre- 
miums of the “Volksfuersorge” were 
computed, in 1912, it was not found 
equitable to the wage earners to fig- 
ure in the expected profit, thus in- 
creasing the policy amount for a given 
premium in order to make a stronger 
appeal to the masses. No sound and 
non-speculative life insurance concern 
is in a position to predict its profits 
and on their strength reduce the pre- 
miums, of which all the reserves of 
the company are made up. And yet, 
alas, many a commercial company in 
Europe resorted to this objectionable 
method, tantamount to unfair compe- 
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tition though it be, with the view of 
getting an upper hand over the union- 
cooperative life insurance venture. 


Benefits of the Union-Cooperative 
Life Insurance 


As could already be inferred from 
the above, the profit of any life in- 
surance company arises from two 
sources: (1) the interest return from 
the reserves, and (2) the eventual 
profit gained through a favorable dif- 
ference in mortality rates. A union- 
labor life insurance enterprise, in or- 
der to free itself from all dangers of 
unsafe investments or for the sake of 
a constructive policy, such as financing 
home building and ownership by wage 
earners, is not entitled to expect a 
high interest yield from its reserves. 
As to the second head, the mortality 
element, a great boon must in some 
way or other arise to the policyhold- 
ers, if the favorable death rates, pre- 
vailing in this country for the last ten 
years, are taken into consideration. 
The spokesman of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in a recent 
publication dwelt upon the outstand- 
ing and most significant fact of the 
American vital statistics for the past 
two decades—the unparalleled de- 
crease of the death rates. But he did 
not mention by one word even in what 
wise this notable change should, in all 
fairness, affect the amount of premi- 
ums to be collected from the seventeen 
millions of industrial policyholders. 
For their general interest, we feel jus- 
tified, however, in quoting from the 
September issue of the Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany the following remarks: 

“Among wageworkers and their 
families in the United States and 
Canada the year 1924, in respect to 
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longevity, was the best one on record 
in public health history. The expec- 
tation of life at birth in industrial 
families was 55.62 years, a more fa- 
vorable figure even than the remarka- 
ble record of the year 1921 and an 
increase of nearly nine years since 
1911-1912. The expected after-life 
span for the wage-working population, 
in 1924, was approximately the same 
as that for the general population, 
which includes the better circum- 
stanced classes of the nation, only ten 
years ago. 

“The increase for insured wage 
earners between 1911-1912 and 1924 
was about nine years. The figure for 


EXPECTATION OF LiFE AT SELECTED AGES ABOVE 
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19 per cent in the expected after-life 
time! Who, fourteen years ago, could 
have predicted an extension of nearly 
one-fifth in the longevity of the wage- 
working population by the end of 
1924? 

“Intensive and continuous public- 
health work and the rise in living 
standards for this class of population, 
however, have brought about a more 
remarkable improvement in health 
conditions than has occurred in any 
similar period in human history. 

“Progress at the different age peri- 
ods above 10 years for persons in 
several color groups of the indus- 
trial population is shown below: 


10 Years sy CoLton Groups OF THE INDUSTRIAL 


POPULATION 


Total Industr. Dep. 
— ‘ 


= 
1924 
52.62 
43.87 
35.78 
27.94 
20.63 
14.09 
8.79 





— 
1911-1912 


1924 in the general population of the 
United States Registration Area is 
not yet available, but a comparison 
with that for 1923 shows a gain of 
only 4.3 years since I9II-I912. 

“In the following table we show 
the spread in the life-expectancy tor 
insured wage earners since I9II: 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BirRTH, METROPOLITAN 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT, 1911-1924 


Expect. 


Expect. 
in years 


in years Year 


1921 


ee 


Year 
1911-1912 


1919-2920... 0.0. 51.14 


Gain, 1924 since 1911-1912—8.99 years. 


“Since 1911-1912 the gain among 
the industrial policyholders has been 


White Males Colored Males 
- = eee 








i 

1924 
45.71 
37.61 
30.44 
23.76 
17.77 
12.57 

8.33 


1911-1912 
41.32 
34.16 
27.95 
21.91 
16.09 
11.21 

7.69 


- 
1924 
$1.77 
42.93 
34.53 
26.54 
19.38 
13.23 
8.25 


_ 
1911-1912 
45.61 
36.87 
29.36 
22.94 
16.98 
11.50 
7.30 


“At every age division of life, 
there has been a gain in the expected 
afterlife span, the more pronounced 
advance being made at the earlier 
ages. One of the noteworthy fea- 
tures of these figures is the prolonga- 
tion of the lives of colored people. 
At the age of 10 there was an in- 
crease of 4.4 years in the expectation 
for colored males and 5.3 for colored 
females.” 

It has been a general practice with 
union-cooperative life insurance com- 
panies not to discriminate against cer- 
tain particularly dangerous occupa- 
tions or groups of people as the com- 
mercial companies, through the so- 
called occupational ratings, are in the 
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habit of doing. And yet, in spite of 
this circumstance, the insurance ven- 
ture of the organized American 
workers opens out vast prospects of 
financial gain. By avoiding excessive 
overhead, caused mainly by the lu- 
crative remuneration of the “big 
men” at the top of the corporate or- 
ganization, a substantial gain is bound 
to be reached. A second, still more 
pronounced source of economy is the 
issuance of group insurance to wage 
earners through their own trade 
unions instead of through their em- 
ployers, as has been the rule up till 
now. This would represent not only 
a long stride towards the emancipa- 
tion of the workers from the paternal- 
ism of the employers, but a substitu- 
tion of an existing labor organization 
for the expensive and cumbersome 
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machinery employed by the commer- 
cial insurance companies for the col- 
lection of premiums. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, launched by the American 
Federation of Labor, enters the field 
of life insurance under unusually fa- 
vorable conditions, as has been 
pointed out in the above comments. 
Insurance being the most practicable 
way of providing against the contin- 
gencies of human life, the organized 
workers urgently need an insurance 
organization controlled and managed 
by themselves for their own benefit 
and profit. It will offer the workers, 
for the first time, a fair chance to 
enjoy the full benefits of life insur- 
ance at least to the same extent as it 
has been offered to the wealthy or 
middle-class policyholders. 


THE SOWER 


By 


After the sower with the seed 
What mightier being strides behind, 
Who from a fiery hand strews out 
The elves of life upon the wind? 


And every one becomes a slave 


Laboring through earth from seed to sun 
Till the green pillar’s thick with grain 
And the long marvelous labor’s done. 


Ah, when the food is made for man, 
The spirits that the scythe sets free; 
Do they exult and do they fly, 
Sower of Life, again to Thee? 





EDUCATIONAL PLAN FOR APPRENTICE 
PRINTERS 


HeERscHEL H. Davis* 


OR those who thoughtlessly as- 
sume that Trade Unions have 
no interest in industry beyond 

the regulation of wages and working 
conditions, there is a lesson in the 
time and funds expended by the In- 
ternational Typographical Union on 
the task of training apprentice print- 
ers and bringing journeymen printers 
to a higher stage of efficiency. The 
Union’s Bureau of Education is 


looked upon by officials as one of the 


most important of its institutions. 


Says James M. Lynch, President 
of the I. T. U.: 

“We know that employers will not 
object consistently to paying good 
wages to good printers—the real 
weakness of a union develops only 
when high wages are demanded for 
indifferent craftsmen. That is why 
we regard trade education as one of 
the most constructive activities car- 
ried on by the Printers’ Union.” 

The foundation for the present 
educational program was laid in 1907 
when the I. T. U. endorsed the plan 
of teaching apprentices the fine points 
of the printing art by mail. 

The plan adopted at that time, 
while theoretically sound, did not ac- 
complish the result the commission 
expected. The instruction work was 


* Instructor in Advance Work for Journey- 
men Printers, I. T. U. Bureau of Education. 


entrusted to outside agencies, and 
supported by a more or less passive 
interest of the International itself. 

In the meantime, as this condition 
became worse, the need for a real 
educational program became more 
acute. Nothing was done, however, 
until two years ago, when James M. 
Lynch, always a great advocate of 
apprentice training, outlined a plan 
of education and recommended the 
necessary legislation to make it com- 
pulsory—compelling the apprentices 
to complete the course before being 
admitted to the union. This law was 
adopted in 1925. 

A bureau of education was or- 
ganized and the work was placed in 
the hands of John H. Chambers, not 
only a union printer, but also a highly 
competent educator. The first task 
of Mr. Chambers was to compile a 
series of lessons embracing instruc- 
tions in both branches of the trade, 
newspaper and job. This has been 
no easy task, but the success of his 
work is readily apparent in the in- 
creased enrollment and the enthusi- 
asm with which his efforts have been 
received. 

The entire course now includes 
fourteen units of ten lessons each. 
Of these, the apprentice is compelled 
to take five units, or a total of fifty 
lessons. The first unit includes his- 
torical information on printing and is 
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intended to give the apprentice a 
background of the trade’s traditions; 
the second unit deals with elementary 
display composition; the third, job 
composition or newspaper work, as 
the student elects; the fourth, design 
and color or newspaper work, as the 
student elects; the fifth, English for 
printers. The student is compelled 
to enroll in the course not later than 
the third year of his five-years’ ap- 
prenticeship, and he must complete 
the course before he can become a 
journeyman member. The price of 
the apprentice course is $22.50 for 
the five units or $5 on enrollment and 
four quarterly payments of $5 each. 

The other units are advanced 
courses for journeymen, including 
proofreading, advertising, imposi- 
tion, linotype and teacher-training. 
The cost of each unit is $5. In addi- 
tion to these, material is being col- 
lected for a course in foremanship 
training. Every lesson in the course 
is up-to-date and authoritative. They 
are written by printers for printers; 
by proofreaders for proofreaders; 
and by teachers for teachers. Every 
department of the composing room 
has been provided for. 

The expenditures for the bureau 
have necessarily been large this year, 
due to the extra cost of writing, illus- 
trating, and printing so many new 
lessons. To be exact, the total ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1926, were $50,295.50. The 
receipts from subscriptions for the 
same period were $38,675.83. This 
shows a deficit in actual cash of $11,- 
619.67. However, the value of les- 
sons on hand is $68,250. In view 
of the fact that the above expendi- 
tures include the cost of compiling the 
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lessons, it is estimated that in the 
future the receipts from subscrip- 
tions will be sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of the bureau and provide 
funds for rewriting and adding new 
material to the course as occasion de- 
mands. 

The enrollment figures show that 
2,763 new students were added dur- 
ing the year, making a total enroll- 
ment of 8,438. 

While the results of this educa- 
tional program are already being felt, 
they have not nearly attained their 
far-reaching possibilities. For in- 
stance, the teacher-training course 
is designed to furnish competent in- 
structions for schools teaching print- 
ing and to improve the type of in- 
struction to meet our trade standards. 
In fact, a plan of instruction has been 
worked out for school work, and has 
been adopted and is in successful 
operation in a number of cities. 

The department takes an active in- 
terest in the printing problems of 
members throughout the jurisdiction 
of the I. T. U. Every day questions 
concerning every phase of the print- 
ing arts are received, and promptly 
and efficiently answered. This some- 
times requires hours of research 
work, as nothing is permitted to 
leave the department that is not au- 
thoritative. 

The department is doing its part in 
convincing the public and employing 
printers that the International Typo- 
graphical Union is not a dark, myste- 
rious and menacing organization, but 
an organization devoted to the in- 
terests of the printing profession and 
for the uplift and education of its 
own members. 
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THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF 
BUSINESS 


By John Maurice Clark. University of 
Chicago Press. 1926. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll 


Mr. Clark is a professor of economics at the 
University of Chicago. Miss Carroll is Head 
of the Department of the Social Sciences, 
Goucher College.—Ebvtror. 


[N THE United States comparison 
is often made with the two bril- 
liant English economists, James and 
John Stuart Mill, when reference is 
made to Professor John Bates Clark 
and his son, Professor John M. 
Clark, who is already doing honor to 
a famous father. Those who have 
known Professor J. M. Clark through 
the classroom and through his writ- 
ings have looked forward eagerly 
to this book; and they have no cause 
for disappointment. 

The author begins with the state- 
ment that private business is no 
longer private and that social con- 
trol is coming because of large-scale 
production, the growth of democracy 
and the growth of science with the re- 
sulting change in the attitude of the 


human mind toward itself and toward 
the world at large. He analyzes con- 
trol as not only outer and formal, 
arising from legislation and court de- 
cisions, but as informal, also, devel- 
oped by economic groups out of their 
own needs and customs. As to the 
importance of control, he says: 

“We are often told that the world 
possesses productive power enough to 
enrich the lives of all with leisure and 
comforts, if not luxuries, and that it 
is only our stupid system of social or- 
ganization, or disorganization, which 
prevents our brains, work, and equip- 
ment, between them, from abolishing 
poverty and making the whole world 
reasonably well off. Yet the system 
we have is most often defended on the 
ground that any available substitute 
would be even more wasteful and less 
efficient.” 

The author discusses standards of 
a good system of control, the meaning 
of individualism and its relation to 
social control. How can we ever at: 
tain sound social control, he asks: 

“Poor voter! Poor, bewildered, 
misguided, ineffective sovereign! If 
he can not prevent his city administra- 
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tion from robbing him, how can he 
ever hope to elect officials who will 
carry out far-reaching projects of so- 
cial betterment calling for energy, 
prophetic foresight, and that self-sac- 
rificing kind of devotion which is 
willing to take the risks of social ex- 
perimentation, for the benefit of pos- 
terity? And yet, somehow, sometime, 
some of these projects are realized.” 

The reader is materially aided in 
the perusal of this book, so rich in 
content, by the well-chosen chapter 
headings and the use of inviting and 
illuminating sub-headings. _ I]lustra- 
tive of this is the chapter entitled, 
“Business: Private Right or Public 
Interest ?’’ with these sub-titles, among 
others: “Opposing views of the na- 
ture of private business,’ “The indi- 
vidualistic theory,” and “The other 
side of the case”. This particular 
chapter, it may be added, will be of 
especial significance to the person who 
is interested in labor problems. For 
a reviewer for the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, there is difficulty in re- 
fraining from quoting at length from 
the book, as one sometimes is moved 
to read aloud to the family when 
something particularly pleases him. 

From the general question of con- 
trol the author turns to instruments 
of control—the law, competition, and 
the political state. The paragraphs 
on competition of labor will be read 
with deep interest by trade unionists. 
The following brief quotation simply 
indicates the point of view: 

“If labor were literally a commod- 
ity, it might make little or no differ- 
ence whether ten dollars’ worth of it 
were embodied in one person or in 
two—merely a difference in the size 
of the package, so to speak. Even so, 
fewer and larger packages are cheaper 
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to handle But to the la- 
borer, of course, since he is a human 
being and not a commodity, it is 
vital.” 

In Part III, Professor Clark dis- 
cusses price and costs in their relation 
to social control of business. Here 
the extent of his technical knowledge 
should suffice to lend conviction as to 
the soundness of his argument to any 
who might think that the broad so- 
cial implications of his economics 
were the result of ‘‘academic theoriz- 
ing”’. 

The final chapter contains discus- 
sion of solutions in terms of educa- 
tion, industrial councils and the gen- 
eral relationship of labor to the gen- 
eral welfare. The goals, he has said 
earlier in the book, ‘“‘are long-run af- 
fairs and call for more knowledge and 
foresight than we have available to 


bring to bear; while the objectives of 
our actual policies are sadly short- 


sighted and superficial’. His con- 
clusions, from the standpoint of these 
more-distant objectives, follow the 
same direction as do the ideals of the 
leaders in the labor movement and in 
business today, that is, toward the 
principle of intelligent voluntarism. 
“If the proposed organs of economic 
statesmanship do their work success- 
fully, they will relieve the state of 
many tasks which might otherwise 
call for a remaking of its constitu- 
tion’’. 

This is not a book to be recom- 
mended for quick or superficial read- 
ing; but for a temperate and illumi- 
nating study of the problems of con- 
trol in business today, rich in mate- 
rial and the product of sound scholar- 
ship, it is to be highly commended. 
It will read slowly, though the author 
is sparing of technical terms; but the 
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quality that makes one want to read 
it slowly is the argument for placing 
it upon a small, well-selected list for 
the workers’ bookshelf. 


ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK 


By Gustave Glotz. Alfred Knopf. New 
York. 1926. 402 pp. $6.00. 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS AND 
THE EVOLUTION OF STAND- 
ARDS IN BUSINESS 


M. Calhoun. 
1926. 


Houghton, 


By George 
103 pp. 


Mifflin Co: New York. 
$1.00. 


Reviewed by Max Lerner 


Mr. Glotz is an economist, who has done 
notable research in the field of Greek economic 
society. Mr. Calhoun is an instructor at Brook- 
wood Labor College. Mr. Lerner is a student 
at Brookings School of Economics.—Ep1tor. 


REECE is dead now two thou- 

sand years, but we grow with time 
more curious about her. Here are two 
books that try to evoke over the dead 
centuries a picture of how the Greeks 
lived. Not what battles they fought, 
nor how many members there were in 
the Council of the Areopagus, but how 
the ordinary people lived and worked. 
“The historians of the future,” Lord 
Acton used to say, “will live more and 
more in the kitchen.” Here is some 
kitchen history of Greece. If your 
ideas of Greece are sunparlor ideas, 
you will do well to read these books. 
If you have dreamt much of the un- 
defiled beauty of Greek life, or know 
it only by Keats’ Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, or Byron’s 


“The isles of Greece, the isles of 
Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved 
and sung,” 
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if to you Greece is a romantic Arcady 
where people marched about in gar- 
landed processions—read these books. 
“The glory that was Greece” will be- 
come for you a phrase to be wary of. 
And you will understand that “The 
city of the violet crown’ is largely 
rhetoric. 

Both these books are essays in 
economic history. Mr. Calhoun’s is 
a short discussion of the business of 
the Greeks and the moral standards 
that underlay it. Gustave Glotz has 
been more ambitious. He has aimed 
to cover the entire field of Greek 
economic history—from the days 
that Homer sang about in his Odyssey 
to the time when Greece was swal- 
lowed by the omnivorous maw of 
Rome. He undertakes to discuss the 


entire development of a great human 
society from this standpoint: how it 


managed to combine its brawn and 
brain with the natural resources it 
found around itself in solving the 
problem that life offers to every 
society—the problem of maintaining 
life. That is the story that economic 
history tells. 

Nor is such a story always a pleas- 
ant one. It deals with the daily life 
of people, and often drags in unsavory 
details. We are told that at the time 
of the glorious Persian Wars there 
was a class of Greeks living in the ut- 
most misery. We are reminded—al- 
though Mr. Glotz does so only by im- 
plication—that underneath art and 
government and military victories are 
the sober realities of industry and com- 
merce. We come to see that Peri- 
cles and Phidias stood on the shoul- 
ders of the mine-diggers at Laureion 
and the merchants in the Piraeus. 
Economic history always mars the 
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pretty picture that political and cul- 
tural history paint for us. Mr. Glotz 
in his book does not obtrude upon us 
this meaning and value of the eco- 
nomic history of Greece. He presents 
the facts of research and reasoning, 
and leaves us to draw our conclusions. 
But he presents the facts with vivid- 
ness and directness. 

In order to avoid using facts of 
one period of Greek history to make 
generalizations about the whole, he 
divides the entire course of the story 
into four epochs. Thus he writes 
what is, in effect, four separate his- 
tories—that of the Homeric period, 
the archaic period, the Athenian 
period, and the Hellenistic period. In 
each he treats of the same aspects of 
Greek life—the division of the popu- 
lation into economic classes, the life 
and work of each class, the conditions 
in agriculture and industry and trade. 
Whenever, as in the later periods, or- 
ganized politics and philosophy affect 
appreciably the work and life of the 
people, they are treated also. 

The story starts with Homeric 
times, somewhere about the twelfth 
century B.C. The historian here has 
no written records to guide him, and 
must content himself with guesses, 
some more shrewd than others. To 
aid him in his speculations, he uses the 
epic poems of Homer, not because 
they tell an accurate story of the Tro- 
jan wars, or merely because they have 
great literary value, but because even 
an imaginative poet must write in 
terms of his age and cannot help re- 
flecting its life. As an additional aid, 
the historian has whatever “shards 
of broken urns” have been found 
among the old Greek ruins. Here, 
trying to reconstruct a story from 
such material, the historian becomes 
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an archelogist. And that which 
is generally supposed to be his chief 
problem, as it is of an artist, the 
problem of selection, becomes rather 
the problem of fitting in every detail 
that can possibly be scraped up to 
make the picture. The picture of 
economic life from the twelfth to the 
eighth century B. C., for all Mr. 
Glotz’ skillful piecing together, is ex- 
ceedingly fragmentary. We catch a 
glimpse of a Greece covered with 
numerous large estates, each of them 
self-sufficient; of a Greece where 
kings’ daughters wash clothes in the 
river and kings’ wives superintend the 
weaving of woolen cloth; where the 
nobles live a life of simplicity; where 
the ordinary small farmer wears away 
his body trying to wrest a living from 
the reluctant soil; and where the hired 
servant lives an existence as hellish in 
many ways as in our worst slums. We 
get a glimpse of a Greece where trade 
is, like an eaglet, beginning to spread 
its wings; where piracy is the order 
of the day and a man’s life is never 
safe; where industry has not devel- 
oped beyond crude pottery and car- 
pentry, and the unit of exchange is a 
cow or an ox. 

Around 700 B. C. there comes 
something in the nature of an eco- 
nomic revolution. Agriculture is 
found insufficient to maintain the 
crowding population. Men begin to 
push out to find new lands. Colonies 
are founded, trade develops, money 
gets itself invented. Farm communi- 
ties give way to city life, and within 
the city more skillful industries arise 
with a greater division of labor. All 
this has an effect upon the classes. 
The noble turns his nose up at the up- 
start merchants and tradesmen and 
artisans; but the upstarts acquire the 
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money, and with it all the luxuries 
Asia Minor can offer, and finally push 
their way into political power. But as 
the bourgeoisie grow wealthier, the 
gulf between them and the thetes or 
proletariat grows ever wider. Most 
small farmers are crowded out of 
their holdings and into slavery for 
debt to the aristocratic landlords, and 
it needs a Solon to free them and at- 
tempt to stem the tide of agrarian 
dispossession. They crowd into the 
cities, where they become employees 
of the middle-class tradesmen and of 
the captains of industry. 

And then, after the Persian Wars 
came the period of Athenian great- 
ness. Here in the age of Pericles, 
Athens reached heights hitherto un- 
dreamt of in prestige, in cultural 
achievement. What was this due to? 
To native Athenian nobility of char- 
acter and excellence of intellect? Per- 
haps. To the political democracy of 
Athens, where almost every one of 
the citizens held some sort of public 
ofice? Perhaps. But primarily, 
thinks our author, Athenian glory 
rested on Athenian commercial and 
industrial supremacy. Athenian mer- 
chants were more honest than the 
Phenicians and had more initiative; 
so they supplanted them. But, also, 
they carried products manufactured 
by Athenian craftsmen, who did bet- 
ter work than the Corinthians, and so 
captured the markets of the world. 
But perhaps an even more important 
factor in Athenian greatness was its 
liberal immigration policy. It al- 
lowed foreign merchants and crafts- 
men to enter and gave them liberal 
political privileges, as no other city 
did. Besides being enlightened po- 
litical policy, it proved to be a good 
investment. These foreigners, or 
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Metics, made Athens 
therefore powerful. 
The Athenians, it seems, were con- 
fronted as we are with the query: 
Does political equality require eco- 
nomic equality as well? Was it hy- 
pocrisy to say that all men were equal 
in the assembly, when as a matter of 
fact one of them received one drachma 
a day for fluting columns and the 
other a thousand times that amount as 
absentee owner of lands in Athica or 
ships on the AEgean? The have nots 
were growling, and the haves were 
trembling. Athens toyed with schemes 
of socialism, but finally evaded the 
issue by bribery—bribing the growlers 
by free seats at the theatres, free 
grain, and a profusion of religious 
ceremonies and processions; and, 
finally, by paying them for voting and 
holding office. Bread and circuses for 


prosperous, 


our own population, too, might prove 
more effective than farm relief meas- 


ures. The Greeks had undoubtedly 
political inventiveness; perhaps we 
can learn something from them in this 
respect at least. 

Some will say, and justly, that there 
are many things we can learn from the 
Greeks, but Mr. Glotz does not em- 
phasize this; he maintains the his- 
torian’s traditional avoidance of mak- 
ing invidious comparisons. Mr. Cal- 
houn, in his little book on The An- 
cient Greeks and the Evolution of 
Standards in Business, knows no such 
restraint. He sets out to make a “‘sci- 
entific inquiry”’ into the moral princi- 
ples on which Greek economic life was 
based. He intersperses his investiga- 
tions with a running comparison with 
our own economic life and business 
standards. After some urbane pleas- 
antry and much rambling among the 
economic activities of the archaic 
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Greeks, he fixes finally upon Athens in 
the fourth century B. C. as the time 
and the place when Greek trade and 
industry reached their full develop- 
ment and therefore their maturity of 
moral standards. Upon examination 
of these, he concludes that the Greeks 
had something that looks to modern 
eyes dangerously like a functional so- 
ciety, where there was a realization 
“that industry and trade exist not for 
profit alone, but for the service of so- 
ciety.” There was more economic 
freedom than today, and those who 
had wealth accepted its responsibili- 
ties. While the style of writing is 
very pleasant, the argument is ram- 
bling and the thought lacks closeness 
and continuity. And there is too much 


of the idea of indebtedness. ‘The 


debt we owe to Greece”’ is becoming a 
public nuisance. Many readers of his- 


tory, no doubt, hope that historians 
will pay it off and that we will cease 
to hear of it. 


ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS 


By Lionel D. Edie. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company: New York. 1926. $5.00. 


Reviewed by William J. Shultz 


Mr. Edie is a professor of economics at In- 
diana University. Mr. Shultz is the author of 
“Taxation of Inheritance.”—EbITor. 


TEXTBOOK writer must con- 

fine himself within certain 
boundaries. He is limited to present- 
ing the generally accepted body of 
doctrine on his subject. Any pet ideas 
of his own which clash with the stand- 
ard doctrine must either be omitted, 
or may be included only incidentally; 
a textbook must not plead a special 
case. The problem before the text- 
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book writer is twofold: he must dis- 
cover what the currently accepted 
body of doctrine is; and he must pre- 
sent that body of doctrine clearly and 
in a well-organized manner, so that 
a reader hitherto unacquainted with 
the subject may understand it. 

The perfect textbook in economics 
or any other subject has not yet been 
written—perhaps never will be, never 
can be, written. But there are good 
textbooks and there are bad text- 
books—and the latter, alas, far out- 
number the former. All too often the 
writer is more or less academically ac- 
quainted with the theories and ideas 
that were popular a generation ago, 
but his mind seems tightly sealed to 
the new thought of his own day. Too 
often he is intent upon proving some 
theory of his own, or disproving a 
rival’s theory, and the text is biased 
and unfair. Too often he seems un- 
able to organize and balance his mate- 
rial; an excess of space is given to one 
subject, while another, equally im- 
portant from the reader’s point of 
view, is barely touched upon. Finally, 
in many cases, the writer, usually a 
professor with a more or less thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject, for- 
gets that he is writing for readers who 
are not acquainted with his scientific 
jargon, and so his words become “full 
of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing.” 

Judged by these standards, Profes- 
sor Edie has written a good textbook 
—a very good textbook. He follows 
the orthodox classification of his sub- 
ject, it is true; his book deals with 
problems of Production and Con- 
sumption, Value and Exchange, Dis- 
tribution, Money and Banking, For- 
eign Trade, and Government and 
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Taxation, in the order named. There 
should be no quarrel with this form 
of organization, however; it has 
proven, through much usage, to be an 
effective manner of handling the sub- 
ject. To this old-fashioned outline 
he brings a wealth of new and up-to- 
date material. He illustrates his ar- 
guments with statistics brought right 
down to 1926. He discusses, in their 
proper place and giving them a due 
proportion of space, the very newest 
theories that have found their place in 
economic thought—many of them 
drawn from books that have appeared 
only within the last few years. From 
a scholarly point of view, some of his 
best sections are those dealing with 
the rdle of salesmanship and advertis- 
ing in the economic process—a_ sub- 
ject that heretofore has not found its 
way into the textbooks. 

To a worker reading this book, the 
chapters of most interest will be those 
dealing with the problems of labor 
and wages. In these chapters, Pro- 
fessor Edie is consistently liberal, de- 
liberately exposing as shams many of 
the arguments that have been the 
stock-in-trade of the conservatives and 
reactionaries. In dealing With the 
problems of wealth distribution, he 
agrees with the proposition that 
greater productivity makes higher 
wages possible, but he points out that 
in practice this possibility is often not 
realized; “even though productivity 
does increase, wages may stand mo- 
tionless, or may decline.” The 
worker who “goes slow,” who ‘“‘makes 
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work,” may be injuring society and 
may in the long run be reducing the 
gross income out of which wages 
must come; nevertheless, in industrial 
society, as it is at present organized, 
he must protect himself in this fash- 
ion. The responsibility for the waste 
involved should rest, not with him, 
but upon the capitalist as manager 
who places before his employees the 
hateful alternative. 

Elsewhere Professor Edie deals 
with the argument, so often heard, 
that any increase of wages is passed 
on to the consumer through a rise in 
prices, so that the worker as a con- 
sumer gains nothing. By a carefully 
reasoned argument it is shown that it 
is changes in money and credit circu- 
lation and in business circulation that 
affect th.ogeneral price level, with la- 
bor costs but an incidental, though not 
absolutely unimportant, factor. This 
argument is clinched by the presenta- 
tion of statistics showing that any 
rise in wages always lags behind a rise 
in prices;—‘rising labor costs are a 
consequence, not a cause, of rising 
prices”. 

Economics: Principles and Prob- 
lems was, no doubt, written primarily 
to be used as a textbook for college 
students taking their first course in 
Economics. But it is also very well 
adapted to the average adult, and 
might be used successfully in workers’ 
study groups. For giving a sound 
grasp of the problems of our present- 
day industrial life, it is one of the 


best books I know. 

















FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Organization in Michigan 


-William Collins, A. F. of L. organizer, 
located in Detroit—The Organization and 
Educational Campaign that has been con- 
ducted throughout the state .£ Michigan 
in cooperation with the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Labor has brought good results. 
Nineteen new unions and one central body 
have become affiliated with the state body. 
In addition some of the unions already affili- 
ated have increased their membership about 
4,000 in the last six months. The Central 
Labor Union at Port Huron has been re- 
organized so that it is now functioning and 
will be of more service to the community 
in the future. After a campaign of one 
year’s duration the pattern makers have 
been successful in establishing the eight- 
hour day in all factories in Detroit. The 
only large competitor in their industry was 
the Wilson Foundry in Pontiac, who make 
the patterns for the Overland and Willys- 
Knight automobiles. They have continued 
to work nine and ten hours a day and it 
it unfair to the shops in Detroit, which are 
attempting to place the industry on a more 
healthful basis. A strike was called against 
the foundry in Pontiac and was answered 
by all the employees werking as pattern 
makers in the foundry, although 60 per 
cent of them were non-union. After the 
strike had been called and was in operation 
about three weeks, it was found that this 
Wilson Company was attempting to get 


men all over the country, but only suc- 
ceeded in having a professor from some 
university in Illinois and a city commis- 
sioner named Gifford, of Pontiac, who left 
his job with the General Motors to take up 
cudgels for the Open Shop Emphoyers As- 
sociation of that city. We are trying to 
organize a Central Labor Union in Pontiac. 
During the past year a splendid organiza- 
tion of carpenters has been built up and 
also a strong barbers’ union. In conjunc- 
tion with two or three other unions in that 
city we are putting in a Central Labor 
Union that will be a constructive force for 
the large masses of unorganized workers in 
the Pontiac and Oakland automobile fac- 
tories. A new local union of meat cutters 
has been organized and Secretary Lane is 
expected here for the initiation. 


Mexican Bakery Workers Organize 


J. B. Dale, A. F. of L. Organizer at Los 
Angeles.—Mexican bakery workers in Los 
Angeles organized and secured agreement 
reducing their hours of labor and increas- 
ing their wages. These men formerly 
worked 15 hours a day, seven days a week; 
bench hands were receiving $28.00 per 
week; oven men $31.50; foremen, $39.00. 
By their new agreement hours of labor 
were reduced to 10 hours a day and a six- 
day week, which means a reduction in 
hours of 50 hours per week. Under this 
agreement bench men will receive $30.00 
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Always acts the same 
way in the oven 


How the ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ eliminates more 
than half the cause of all baking failures 


ALF of baking success depends upon the way 
a flour acts in the oven. 


For a brand of flour may not always act the same 
way in baking. Not because it is bad. But simply 
because a flour—although the same chemically— 
may still often differ in baking results. 


So a miller has one sure way of knowing how each 
sack of his flour will act for you. By “Kitchen-test- 
ing” it. By baking with it first himself. 


This is the “Kitchen-test” we give to Gold Medal 
Flour. In our own kitchen we test samples from 
each batch by baking with them. 


Each sample must bake out in the same perfect way 
as every other sample. And before any flour can 
leave the mill it must meet this rigid test. 


_Sesencannere This means that every sack will act exactly the same 
“GoLo Mena Frou way in your oven. 





—every woman will And this is why 2 million women use Gold Medal 


use only Kitchen- 
tested flour. It is the Flour regularly. 


only way you can be 
sure every sack will 


always act the same WASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY 


way in your oven. 


Why Not Now? Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Kitchen-tested 
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per week ; oven men $36.00 per week ; fore- 
men, $40.20 per week; overtime to be 
paid for at the rate of time and one half. 


Organizing Women 


Carl R. Wood, A. F. of L. Organizer at 
Bremerton, Wash.—It is my belief that 
the greatest trouble with organizations 
whereof the greater part are women is not 
in the initial organizing but in keeping 
them organized. To fully understand the 
difficulty and cope with it successfully re- 
quires deep study into the natural inherent 
characteristics of men and women. From 
the beginning of time men have been ac- 
customed to consider women as a sort of 
inferior species, particularly in the indus- 
trial field, and even women themselves have 
had the same ideas to a great extent. 
While this condition has of late years been 
proven false, this mistaken idea still persists 
in the minds of a majority of both sexes 
today. Therein lies the root of the trouble. 
Instead of women being treated as equals 
they are treated as inferiors. This condi- 
tion usually manifests itself in an attitude 
of pity. The same attitude is often shown 
by adults toward children. 

All this does not escape the discerning 
minds of the women of the trade union 
movement. While some understand the 
reason back of such an attitude others do 
not and they quite naturally resent it and 
gradually become lukewarm in their attiude 
toward the movement. Therefore I would 
say to all male members of the trade union 
movement, particularly to the central 
bodies, never pass up an opportunity to aid 
locals composed largely of women. Put 
yourselves out to lend them a hand, not 
because you pity or feel sorry for them, but 
because they are your equals in the greatest 
organization in existence today. 

Another way to help in regard to the Re- 
tail Clerks in particular is to create a de- 
mand for the union labeled article and con- 
vince the merchant that it is to his ad- 
vantage to handle such. Then the rest 
follows as a natural course. 

This is the method we have used here 
and we take pride in announcing the fact 
that crafts, such as the Retail Clerks and 
Laundry Workers, where women are 





largely employed are organized practically 
100 per cent. 


The Social Side of Union Meetings 


William H. Donahue, Organizer for 
Norwich, Conn.—Our State Branch in 
Connecticut is planning to launch a label 
drive at their convention in September and 
in order that meetings might be well at- 
tended and the best results procured, we de- 
cided to have social gatherings at our union 
meetings. I had observed the success that 
the Rotary and Lions Clubs had in getting 
good meetings and with this in mind sug- 
gested to our central body at Norwich that 
we have a lunch (sandwiches and coffee) 
and a speaker or two at our regular meet- 
ings. Then at the quarterly meeting, hold 
it at the same hotel as the above clubs hold 
their meetings. The hotel furnishes a 
luncheon for 65 cents—a price within 
reach of our members. This meeting was 
to be open to all members of organized 
labor and their families. With the cooper- 
ation of the musicians we might be able to 
have dancing after the luncheon. The 
lunch at the monthly meetings was to be 
free, but at the hotel each member will be 
expected to pay his way. We hope in this 
way to interest our members in attending 
their meetings and pave the way for good 
constructive work to be done in organizing. 


Organizing Women 


T. W.J. Bobbin, A. F. of L. Organizer 
at Shenandoah, Pa.—Our cigarmakers are 
composed mostly all of young women. I 
have taken those girls one by one and based 
my story on facts as to the wonderful prog- 
ress the miners made in past years and they 
are the daughters of good union men. I 
showed them the point in this movement 
and the girls seemed to like it, so my oppor- 
tunity to get them into the folds of labor 
came when they went on strike. Since 
their organization they have backslided and 
I blame it on the mothers and fathers of 
those girls; first, the fathers being coal 
miners, do not attend their union meetings 
where he will hear the reason his girl 
should be a trade unionist the same as him- 
self. But our next campaign will be from 
house to house and to teach the mother 
and father this wonderful movement 
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toward progress. Then it is their duty to 
teach their children the spirit of unionism 
and make them join the organization to 
which they belong. Efforts are being made 
to organize the garment workers 100 per 
cent. Some of the workers in this craft 
are organized, as are the barbers, cigar- 
makers, teamsters, bakers and moving pic- 
ture operators. We are working upon the 
above trades to make them 100 per cent. 


This Is the Spirit 


John M. Bradley, Business Agent, Local 
378, International Hod Carriers Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union.—it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to be able to re- 
port the fine success I am making in behalf 
of the hod carriers and common building 
laborers. During August my local union, 
No. 378, took in 27 new members. Local 
20, of Germantown, Pa., was reorganized 
with 17 charter members; local No. 498 
took in 23 new members, and at Sharon 
Hill, Pa., a new local was formed with 17 
charter members. Since the beginning of 


September, Local No. 378 has taken in 26 


more members. This shows the unorgan- 
ized can be organized when the advantages 
of trade unionism are rightfully presented 
to the unorganized and concrete facts are 
placed before them as to the value of or- 
ganization. 

Alabama’s Election 


A. H. Liston, A. F. of L. Organizer at 
Montgomery, Ala.—Efforts are being made 
to reorganize the bakery workers. Our 
nearest labor bank is at Birmingham. A 
union of freight handlers disbanded. We 
are trying to organize women employed in 
the garment trades. The carpenters are 
making special efforts to have attractive 
union meetings. August 10, Col. Bibb 
Graves, always a friend of organized labor, 
was nominated by the Democratic Party 
for Governor and William Davis for 
Lieutenant Governor. This is almost 
equivalent to election in Alabama. Both 
had the full endorsement of organized 
labor. This will be the first friendly gov- 
ernor we have had in Alabama for years. 


Colorado Labor Activities 


Earl R. Hoage, A. F. of L. Organizer 
at Denver, Colo.—The Trades and Labor 
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Assembly is cooperating with every local 
union that has an organization campaign 
under way. ‘The International Association 
of Machinists have initiated an organiza- 
tion campaign among the machine shops 
and garages and are meeting with success. 
Frank C. Snyder is in charge of this work 
and has secured 40 new members since tak- 
ing charge. Plans are under way to or- 
ganize the mechanics in the railroad shops, 
Boilermakers are making a splendid effort 
to organize their trade and are meeting 
with success. The office workers’ union is 
making a special effort to organize office 
workers. The State Civil Service em- 
ployees are in danger of having their civil 
service rights taken from them by an 
amendment repealing the state civil service 
law and efforts are being made to organize 
them. Luther Steward, president of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees, 
is here in the interest of his organization 
and is urging his listeners to work against 
any movement that would destroy civil 
service. The carpenters are again affiliated 
with the Denver Building Trades Council 
after being out of the council for several 
years. Tailors’ union No. 3 has renewed 
its agreement with 20 firms without change. 
The Pueblo Trades and Labor Assembly, 
with the assistance of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor, is putting on an or- 
ganization campaign. Labor Day in Colo- 
rado will be celebrated with the usual 
vigor. Denver will have a gigantic parade. 
The Labor Day speech will be delivered 
by Frank L. Palmer, editor of the Colo- 
rado Labor Advocate, and be broadcast 
over the radio. The Bell Tailoring Com- 
pany of Denver is advertising through 
agents in the east that it is a union concern. 
They are strictly non-union. August 
Koester is secretary of our local committee 
on education. During the past winter a 
program arranged by the labor colleges of 
the state was carried out through the work- 
ers’ education movement. Our activities 
along political lines are in the hands of the 
Labor State Central Committee of 27 
members. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union 


John J. Gleeson—State of employment is 
good and there has been a slight improvement 
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Telephoning over a ray of light 
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Building on the Telephone Principle 


Fe 











Firry years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell discovered the principle of the 
telephone. His first telephone em- 
ployed wire as the connecting path 
over which words passed. Four 
years later he used a beam of light 
instead of wire to carry speech 
between telephone instruments. 
Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every day. 
Wireless telephony is broadcasting 


entertainment and carrying impor- 
tant information to the remotest 
regions. 

But new applications of the tele- 
phone principle are still being found. 
In the loud speaker, in the deaf set, 
the electrical stethoscope, the im- 
proved phonograph, the telephone 
principle has been adapted by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories to the 
uses of the physician, the public 
speaker and the musician. The 
scientific research and engineering 
skill, which enable America to lead 
the world in telephone service, are 
also bringing forth from the tele- 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 


SYSTEM 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORWARD 
TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Ninety-nine deaths oc- 


in working conditions. 
We 


curred, for which we spent $23,754.50. 
have 70,000 members. 


National Federation of Post Office Clerks 


Leo E. George-—Five deaths occurred, for 
which we spent $3,000; for our sick and dis- 
abled, $1,082.80 was expended. New local 
unions were chartered in Wewoka, Okla.; Ponce, 
P. R.; Crisfield, Md.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Louisville, Ohio; Freeport, N. Y.; South San 
Francisco, Calif.; Greenwich, Conn.; and San 
Marcos, Texas. Our membership is now 30,000. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—State of employment is fair 
but not improving. We have under considera- 
tion the holding of a conference for increase in 
salary and revision of rules. We have 39 local 
unions with a total membership of 2,300. 


International Fur Workers’ Union 


Isaac Wohl.—State of employment is fair. 
We have 33 local unions, with a membership 
of 10,000. Six deaths occurred, for which we 
spent $600. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


C. J. Shipman—About 80 per cent of our 
members are employed. State of employment is 
improving. We have just reached an agree- 
ment as to our wage scale for 1926 and 1927. 
We have 130 local unions with a total member- 
ship of 6,507. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Workers’ International 
Union 


A. D. Yoder—We have 278 local unions, 
with a total membership of 18,500. New local 
unions were formed at E. Liverpool, Ohio, and 
Hazleton, Pa. For 17 deaths $3,250 was spent. 
State of employment is good. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—E. J. Moran: 

The boilermakers’ local union was reorgan- 
ized. Women are employed in laundries and 
restaurants; there is very little organization 
among women workers, and very little effort is 
made to bring them into the unions. Carpenters, 
machinists and painters have the best attend- 
ance at their meetings. We have no non- 
partisan political campaign committee. 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

Our central body has “get-together” meetings, 
which are in charge of our entertainment com- 
mittee, consisting of three members. These 
members take their turns in the kind of enter- 
tainment that these meetings shall have. Some- 
times it takes the form of a smoker, then again 
it is open to the members and their families. 
The members are taxed 10 cents to meet the 
cost of refreshments. F. W. Scranton, a car- 
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penter, is secretary of our local committee on 
education. Our campaign committee is active. 


Pine Bluff—A. W. Lehmann: 

The proposition to have a local committee on 
education came up at our last meeting, but it 
was voted down. Machinists and boilermakers 
have reorganized their local unions here. An 
open meeting is to be held to try and interest 
union men in their own organization and show 
to them the benefits that are derived through 
co-operation within their unions. 


ARIZONA 


Tuscon—N. W. Wolfe: 

Carpenters and painters are making efforts 
to further organize their crafts. The painters 
have the most attractive meetings. A _ local 
union of stage hands and machine operators 
has been organized. Locals of the electricians, 
lathers, hod carriers, sheet metal workers have 
disbanded. We have a labor bank. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden.—R. Beadle: 

The building trades are well represented at 
our council meetings. Electrical workers, hod 
carriers and painters have the best attendance 
at their meetings. No committee on education 
has ever been appointed. 


FLORIDA 


Pensacola.—C. C. Brown: 

Machinists, painters and carpenters have the 
best attended meetings. Women are employed 
at the U. S. Naval Air Station. We will hold 
a big picnic Labor Day, at which speakers will 
address us on the benefits of organization. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello—J. A. Hoggan: 

We have a labor bank. New local unions of 
butchers and clerks were organized. Efforts 
are being made by the retail clerks to organize 
women workers. The retail clerks have the 
best attended meetings. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign.—J. W. Dunn: 

A general organization campaign is to start 
September 1. All crafts in the building in- 
dustry have started organization plans to in- 
crease their membership. The general attend- 
ance at union meetings is good. Women’s 
Label League is active. George N. Howell is 
secretary of the local committee on education. 
New local union of roofers was organized. 


Granite City—Robt. Lyons: 

I am trying to revive the cooks’ union at In- 
dianapolis, where trouble is being had on ac- 
count of the injunction of Judge Baltzell of the 
Federal Court in the cases of organizers Arm- 
strong and Parker, sentencing them to 90 days 
each for violation of his injunction by asking 
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—hall-marks on an 18th century cup. 


Western Electric 


—a modern craft’s mark on the telephone. 


Both worthy to be signed 


A SILVER CUP BY LAMERIE — DATED 1742 

A TELEPHONE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC, 1926 

Each a masterpiece in its art. The 
one a thing of beauty—the other, of 
utility—both living up to craft stand- 
ards that warrant their makers’ sign- 
ing them. 

The proverbially high standards of 
old-time craftsmen find their counter- 


part in the standards of modern crafts- 
men at the Western Electric telephone 
works. Here every item of apparatus 
must measure up to the mark of 
greatest efficiency and durability. 
And so, by producing reliable equip- 
ment, Western Electric furnishes the 
Bell Telephone System with the very 
foundations of reliable service. 


esfern Electric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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men to join the union. Organizer Parker is 
credited with the statement, according to two 
spies within the cooks’ union, that he had a 
basketful of injunctions, but was never con- 
victed for any violations. At first a fine of 
$5,000 was placed for release on bail, but later 
was changed to $10,000 when the U. S. Attor- 
ney told Judge Baltzell that Parker was not a 
citizen of the United States, but was a Cana- 
dian, and the stipulation was that they both 
leave the city until the date of their trial, Sept. 
4. The International Union cannot finance the 
strikers during this injunction. This has done 
more to hurt labor in this locality than any- 
thing that has happened for a long time. I 
visited Baltimore, Md.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Janesville, Newark, Columbus and Springfield, 
Ohio, to help them adjust their difficulties with 
the building contractors. 


Toluca.—David J. Farley: 

Only the Santa Fe Railroad has the “com- 
pany” union here. It is rumored that we will 
have union broadcasting from Chicago. 


INDIANA 


South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

There is extensive building going on, giving 
employment to all building crafts. There is 
good attendance at union meetings. At election 
times our non-partisan campaign committee is 
active. Mrs. Nellie Labaugh is secretary of our 
local committee on education. The Women’s 
Label League serves luncheon when it meets. 
Our committee on education has just been ap- 


pointed. 
IOWA 


Dubuque.—John J. Brown: 

Our non-partisan political campaign commit- 
tee is functioning. We have no labor bank in 
this locality. Organization plans are under way 
by the bakers to increase their membership. 


Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

Efforts are being made by the confectionery 
and bakery workers to organize more exten- 
sively. The writer is secretary of the local 
committee on education. The carpenters own 
their own headquarters. We have a non- 
partisan political campaign committee. 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The Trades and Labor Assembly recently 
moved into their new quarters, and many of 
the locals have taken up their headquarters 
there. Although women are employed in the 


printing houses, textile mills and garment 
trades, they are not organized. The carpenters 
own their own headquarters. Last year a 


Labor College was conducted under the aus- 
pices of workers’ educational movement. 


Fort Dodge.—J. E. Stansbury: 

Women are employed in the garment trades 
and in the restaurants, and I am now trying to 
organize them in the former. Attendance at 
union meetings is not very good. Painters and 
carpenters have the best attended meetings. 
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Iowa City—Clarence Huffman: 
Barbers local union has disbanded. We have 
no central body, but the carpenters have an 


educational committee. A local painters’ union 
was organized. There is very little employ- 
ment here for women. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—John A. Brennan: 

The building trades are making efforts to 
further organize their crafts. Women are em- 
ployed in laundries and in shoe factories; they 
are fairly well organized. Frank Gifford is 
secretary of our local committee on education. 
We still maintain pur non-partisan political 
campaign committee. 


Medford.—William Standcumbe: 

Our central body disbanded because’/we had 
so few loca! unions located kere and most of 
our union men belong to the Boston locals. 


South Hadley Falls—Arthur Huggins: 

The Eagie Lodge of Paper Makers are con- 
ducting an organization campaign under leader- 
ship of Brother Barry. There is a poor attend- 
ance at ail union meetings. Women are em- 
ployed in the stores and in the textile and paper 
miils. They are not organized and no efforts 
are made along that line. Holyoke has a Labor 
College conducted by Amherst and other pro- 


fessors. 
MINNESOTA 


St. Cloud.—Jos. N. Huss: 

For the first time the barbers here are 100 
per cent organized; membership in the musi- 
cians’ union is steadily increasing. One clothing 
firm handled convict-made goods, but when the 
matter was placed before them they promised 
to cease handling it. 


Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

Every craft through the central body is trying 
to increase their membership. Firemen and oil- 
ers are putting on membership drives. There 
seems to be a lack of attendance at all meet- 
ings. Several of our unions put on entertain- 
ments and luncheons. We have a labor bank. 
Our non-partisan political campaign committee 
is still functioning. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—H. E. J. Ross: 

The printers and bookbinders have initiated 
organization movements to increase their mem- 
bership. Barbers, fire-fighters and carpenters 
have the best attendance at their meetings. 
Renewed interest in union meetings by all 
crafts. Efforts are being made by the retail 
clerks to organize women in stores. A typo- 
graphical local union and a union of book- 
binders was organized. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph—J. L. Wines: 
The United Garment Workers Local Union 
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Snowdrift 


sweet cream. 


the 


as sweet as 





Just as you would use the word to describe 
And because it is packed 
in an air-tight can Snowdrift reaches you 
day it 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 


is sweet— 


was made. 














10+ has initiated an organization campaign. 
Garment workers, plumbers, electrical workers 
and bakers have the best attended meetings. 
The garment workers have special musicians 
for a social hour at their meeting. This has 
proven to be very popular. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—J. C. Hughes: 

Our non-partisan political campaign commit- 
tee is still functioning. The State Federation 
of Labor was revived at a recent convention, 
which went over with a big bang, but the locals 
over the state are responding very slowly with 
their per capita tax for affiliation and help. 
Efforts are constantly being made to organize 
the women employed in the laundries, retail 
stores and on the street cars, but with little 
success. Electricians. make special efforts to 
have their meetings interesting nad attractive. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

Efforts are being made by the building labor- 
ers to increase their membership. Electrical 
workers and carpenters have the best attended 
meetings. Upholsterers are working to have 
their meetings interesting and attractive. Wo- 
men are employed in the textile industry and in 


laundries. No efforts are being made to or- 
ganize them. C. J. Alden is secretary of our 
local committee on education. Our local non- 
partisan campaign committee will get busy be- 
fore our primaries on September 14. 


Plattsburgh.—P. J. Lynch: 

Efforts to have the carpenters affiliate with 
our central body have been unsuccessful. Paint- 
ers, plumbers, steamfitters and barbers have 
launched organizing campaigns. Efforts are 
being made to reorganize the electrical workers 


union. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 

There is a state-wide organization campaign 
in conjunction with the State Federation of 
Labor to organize all crafts. Our non-partisan 
political campaign has been very active, with 
good results. The writer is secretary of the 
local committee on education. Efforts are being 
made to reorganize women workers in the 
laundries. ‘The printers, stage employees, car- 
penters and railway workers have the best at- 
tendance at their meetings. 


OHIO 
Columbus.—J. C. Dougherty: 
We have a Labor College. A local union of 


automobile mechanics was organized. Our 
local political campaign committee is active. 
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No efforts are made to organize women work- 
ers. Carpenters, hod carriers and barbers have 
the best attended meetings. 

East Liverpool.—B. F. Gibbons: 

Carpenters have the best attended meetings. 
Women are employed in the potteries and in 
the retail stores, but they are not organized. 
New local unions of sheet metal workers and 
lathers have been formed. Locals of the meat 
cutters and engineers have disbanded. 


Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: 

Our local non-partisan campaign committee 
is 100 per cent active. R. B. Whitehead is 
secretary of our local committee on education. 
Barbers, carpenters and laborers have the best 
attendance at their meetings. Our central body 
is actively interested in furthering the organiza- 
tion of all crafts. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Our nearest labor bank is the Brotherhood 
Bank at Cincinnati. Attendance at our workers’ 
college fell off to almost nothing. The writer 
is secretary of our local committee on educa- 
tion. Through organization drives, both the 
molders and machinists have met with some 
success, but not what we expected. Women are 
employed in the paper mills and printing plants, 
but they are not organized. We own our own 
Labor Temple. We have a local non-partisan 
political committee and it is still functioning. 


Mansfield——Emil Aderman: 

Our central body has had an organization 
campaign on for the past year, with fair results. 
Molders and building trades have the best at- 
tendance at their meetings. The writer is sec- 
retary of our local committee on education. 
Another effort will be made again this fall to 
organize a workers’ college. Plasterers, lathers 
and common laborers’ unions have been organ- 
ized. Our local political non-partisan cam- 
paign committee is still functioning. 

W ellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

We have no central body nearer than East 
Liverpool. The potters have the best attended 
meetings. Women are employed in the potteries 
and are organized. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee.—E. S. Thayer: 

The Penn Oil Company has taken on from 75 
to 100 additional workers. The union card is 
on display in every restaurant and in all but 
two meat markets here. Oil is our principal 
industry and a few of the companies have 
agreements. 


OREGON 


Medford.—John D. Beeson: 

Mr. McLain of the railroad clerks is here, 
working to make our label campaign a success. 
Mr. Swain of the meat cutters is trying to in- 
crease the membership of their local union. 
Carpenters and painters are making efforts to 
have their meetings interesting. Very little has 
been done to organize women workers. We 
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have a committee on education, but it is not 
functioning at present. The carpenters con- 
ducted classes in workers’ education last winter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Shenandoah—T. W. J. Bobbin: 

Organization movements have been initiated 
by the bakers, garment workers and cigar mak- 
ers, and our central body gives the best support 
possible to aid in the organization of all crafts, 
The mine workers have the best attended meet- 
ings. Everything possible is being done to in- 
terest women in organization. Mr. J. Hardy 
is secretary of our local committee on education. 
New local unions of bakers, cigar makers and 
teamsters have been organized. None of our 
unions have disbanded within the past five 
years. We have a local non-partisan campaign 
committee. 


’ PORTO RICO 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 

Carpenters, cigar makers, painters, shoemak- 
ers, retail clerks, and agriculture workers own 
their own headquarters. We have a labor bank. 
A Protective Union of Labor was organized. 
The central body has plans under way for the 
reconstructing of all organization efforts. Ef- 
forts are being made to organize the women 
in the garment trades. Carpenters, cigar mak- 
ers, painters, agricultural workers and shoe- 
makers have plans under way to further or- 
ganize their trades. 


Yanco.—Max Mattie Rivera: 

The laborers are trying to further organize 
their craft. The carpenters have the best at- 
tended meetings, and they make special efforts 
to have their meetings interesting and attrac- 
tive. Women are employed in the sewing 
trades and some efforts are made to organize 
them. They get only from $1.50 to $2.00 a week. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mobridge.—E. A. Zimmerman: 

The railroad shop crafts have the best at- 
tendance at their meetings. There is an effort 
being made to organize the women employed in 
restaurants; literature is distributed by the 
Culinary and Waiters International Union. 
Our central labor union disbanded in 1920, but 
there is crystalizing a spirit of support toward 
its revival. The Northern Power & Light 
Company is changing the flues in three boilers, 
and the contract went to Williams Bros., of 
Minneapolis, who have a company union plan. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville —Geo. J. Hicks: 

Our central body is not very active; in fact, 
we have just about enough delegates to hold a 
meeting. All our union meetings are poorly 
attended. Efforts to organize the women work- 
ers have not been successful. 





ORGANIZATION 


TEXAS 


Bryan—R. B. Jones: 


Barbers, carpenters, painters, brick masons 
and plasterers have organization plans to in- 
crease their membership. All have attractive 
and interesting meetings. Our local non-parti- 
san political campaign committee is function- 


ing. 
Dallas.—R. M. Means: 


There is much idleness in the building trades, 
with not much prospect of improving. Plumb- 
ers, sheet metal workers and plasterers have 
the best attended meetings. J. W. Parks is 
secretary of our local committee on education. 
A local union of automobile mechanics was 
formed. Our Labor Temple is owned by an 
association composed of members of several 
local unions. Our non-partisan political cam- 
paign committee is not functioning. 


Plainview.—J. L. Gallaway: 


Organization movements have been initiated 
by the barbers, carpenters and painters. At- 
tendance at meeting is very good. We have no 
campaign committee. 


San Antonio.—Sam Goodman: 


Organization work does not progress very 
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here at the border. The plumbers, printers and 
bricklayers have the best attended meetings. 
Local unions of bill posters, milk drivers and 
negro dining car cooks and waiters were or- 
ganized. Our auto mechanics union has dis- 
banded. 


Wichita Falls —Floyd Mozley: 


Methods of bringing the unorganized into the 
ranks is often discussed at the central body 
meetings. Especial efforts are being made by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters to increase 
their membership. All meetings of the local 
unions are well attended. Women are em- 
ployed in the laundries, stores, offices and res- 
taurants, but it is only in the latter that they 
are organized. Our central body has no com- 
mittee on education. We have no local non- 
partisan political campaign committee. 


Wichita Falls.—R. E. Newman: 


Laundries are the biggest industries employ- 
ing women, with retail stores coming next. 
They are not organized. The local unions of 
the hod carriers and meat cutters disbanded. 
Plasterers and bakery workers unions were re- 
organized. The painters and carpenters local 
unions own the Labor Temple. The painters, 
carpenters and printers have well attended 





much on account of bad conditions that exist meetings. 





Fourth Year Book of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, 1926 


Amsterdam, 1926. Published by the I. F. T. U. 650 pages. Price, $2.50. 


This yearly publication of the I. F. T. U. has already won recognition among statistical 
works. Reviews of the 1925 Year Book conceded to it first place among publications deal- 
ing with working class organization, a work as serviceable as it is necessary and carefully 
prepared. It is indispensable for addresses and as a book of reference generally, and its 
possession is essential not only to those who are active in the international labor move- 
ment, to trade unionists and politicians, but also to every person who has to do with 
social-political questions. 

The new issue contains 150 more pages than the Year Book of 1925 and includes, among 
other information, the names and addresses and membership figures of all the organiza- 
tions affiliated with the I. F. T. U. and with the International Trade Secretariats, a list of 
their publications, a survey of the whole world trade union movement, a /ist of all existing 
labor educational organizations, and the sections of the Labor and Socialist International, 
the International of Youth, etc., detailed reports on the activities of organizations affili- 
ated with the I. F. T. U. and on the work of the International Trade Secretariats, and 
a survey of the most important rules of the National Trade Union Centers and of the 
International Trade Secretariats, etc., etc. 

The Year Book, which you are strongly recommended to purchase, can be obtained 
from the agent of the I. F. T. U.: Bruno Wagner, 243 East 84th Street (Labor Temple), 
New York City, or from the International Federation of Trade Unions, 31 Tesselschade- 
straat, Amsterdam. 

















Turp: Hey, Boy, ankle over to the paint store and get five gallons 
of turpentine. 

Tine: And lissen, Smoky Wick, be sure you know wot to ask for. 

Turp: Righto, Seldom Home, tell ’em you want Hercutes STEAM- 
Dist1LLED Woop TurPENTINE. If that taxes your think tank, 
ask for the orange and black can in a tilting crate—and if 
you can’t remember either, take that can and tell the dealer 
you want it dittoed—and make it snappy. 


Five-gallon cans of Hercules Steam-Distilled Wood Turpentine 
are supplied when so ordered in a shipping and tilting crate. Clip 
a binding wire, swing the top of the crate around, and the can 
is ready to pour. 


The one-gallon cans are packed ten to a case. It is a convenient 
size for the customer who needs only one gallon. To be sure 
you are getting Genuine Hercules Turpentine, look for our guar- 
antee on each can. 


HERCULES POWDER.COMPANY 
UNCORPORATED) 


962 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Please send me name of nearest dealer from whom I can obtain Hercules Turpentine. 





